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The Opportunity of Independent Telephone Men. 

A wonderful opportunity for the Independent telephone com- 
panies to establish themselves in the position to which they 
are entitled is forcefully described in an article by B. G. Hub- 
bell, president of the Federal Telephone & Telegraph Co., pub- 
lished in this issue. This opportunity lies in the fact that the 
Independents can now co-operate with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in the investigation it is now making of 
the telephone business, and show that commission what an 
important part Independent telephone men play in the in- 
dustry. TELEPHONy has repeatedly urged the necessity of 
Independents taking a hand in the government’s inquiry, 
and is sure its readers will give careful attention to Mr. 
Hubbell’s presentation of the situation. 

His contention, that the telephone business is practically 
a local proposition, is true, as the Independents have al- 
ways asserted, and as the Bell has inferentially admitted 
in recent years, when confronted with the enormous waste 
caused by trying to run local exchanges from New York 
or Boston. 

In this connection, Mr. Hubbell says: “In analyzing 
this condition there need be no criticism of the ability, 
energy, or honest effort of the officials of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. to practice economies and 
give its service at the lowest possible rates, nor need it 
be said that the Independents are more able or more 
energetic than the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
employes.” 

Meaning, thereby, that it is an economic impossibility 
for a holding company in New York to operate a tele- 
Phone exchange in a Mississippi Valley town as profitably 
as a local company could, no matter if the men in that 
holding company were endowed with all the combined 
Mr. Hubbell’s illustration of what 
would happen if the same policy were applied to the street 


wisdom of the ages. 


railway or electric business, hits the nail on the head. 
The suggestion that the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. be instructed by the Interstate Commerce Commission to 


furnish Independent companies the same long distance service 
it gives its own subsidiaries, is perfectly reasonable in view of 
the ruling that the holding company is a common carrier un- 
der the law. Independents should work to secure an order 
from the commission compelling the Bell organization to play 
no favorites in its furnishing of long distance facilities, but 
to serve all alike. . 

That Mr. Hubbell is willing to give credit to the opposition 
where credit is due is shown when he says: “The American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., as an operating company, has ‘done 
a wonderful work for public benefit. It has builded an excellent 
long distance telephone system. Its service is remarkably good; 
its rates are reasonable, and Independent companies should 
never hesitate to commend the A. T. & T. Co. as a purely 


? 


operating company.” Mr. Hubbell then proceeds to show how 
unfair is the policy of the Bell as a holding company, and 
argues most convincingly against its theories which tend to 
make it the selfish master of the telephone business to the 
exclusion of every one else. 

The conclusion, that in the end there will be one long 
distance company furnishing service to all companies alike, 
and that the local business will be handled by those best 
fitted to handle it—that is, locally owned and _ locally 
directed companies—will appear sound to all who are not 
blinded by selfish views. Mr. Hubbell’s article deserves 
thoughtful consideration. Read it! 





The Physical Valuation of Telephone Properties. 

One of the last official acts of ex-President Taft was the 
signing of the bill which provides for the physical valua- 
tion, by the Interstate Commerce Commission, of the proper- 
ties of common carriers doing an interstate business. Tele- 
phone companies are included in this valuation and the larger 
companies have already been mailed a list of 23 questions 
which they are required to answer. 

Another step in the appraisal of the telephone proper- 
ties is the announcement on other pages of this issue that 
the United States Civil Service Commission will hold ex- 


aminations to provide the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
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sion with an eligible list of telephone and telegraph engi- general and technical education and practical experience 
neers and inspectors qualified to assist in this work. and fitness. As there are many men in the telephone fielg 

The commission evidently desires to obtain high class who are well qualified, both by training and experience, to 
men, as the qualifications specified are quite high. Another take up the class of work specified by the Interstate Com. 
fact which will tend to attract high grade men, who other- merce Commission, there undoubtedly will be many appli- 
wise would not consider an application, is that, for the posi- cations for these positions. The Civil Service Commission 
tions of senior telephone and telegraph engineer, and tele- should have no difficulty in establishing an eligible list that 
phone and telegraph inspector, the applicants are not re- will give the Interstate Commerce Commission a staff fully 
quired to assemble for examinations, but will be rated upon competent to make a fair and accurate appraisal of tele. 


the evidence adduced from their applications, as to their phone properties that come under the physical valuation act. 








Don’t Be a Buzzard 


By HERBERT KAUFMAN 


It requires a judge and twelve jurymen to legally determine a man’s guilt. What 
particular gift of Providence enables you to pass finite judgment upon your fellows? 
In what burst of generosity did destiny bestow upon you the gift of Omniscience? 

Is it possible that you are a soothsayer in league with the powers beyond? Or per- 
haps you are an adept in the mysteries of the psychic brotherhood. Or, again, which 
is most probable, you are just a mean, loose-mouthed, irresponsible slander slinging 
gabbler. 

Minding his own business is about as big a job as a competent man can under- 

; take. The community does not require self delegated monitors. Control of the pub- 

1 lic morals is a branch of the public service. 

4 We prefer our police with brass on their buttons and not on their tongues. 

| Busybodies are invariably nuisances, always unreliable and invariably addicted to in- 

. accuracy and exaggeration. We never yet knew a town scold sufficiently intelligent 
to comprehend the difference between true right and wrong. 

Criticism works two ways and the man who uses it solely for destruction, isn’t 
fit to judge a neighbor's motives or acts; moreover mote hunters have a habit of 
wearing cinders in their own eyes. 

Condemnation as well as charity should begin at home, and auto-analysis never 

* failed to supply enough problems to occupy the corrective tendencies of anybody. 

We are all heir to weaknesses of one sort or another and, under given conditions, 
none of us can be sure what course to follow. 

The vast majority of us are striving earnestly to be as honest as possible, to sur- 
mount our inadequacies, and to stifle mean and unworthy impulses. 

We know that thorns grow on roses, but there is far more satisfaction in the 
knowledge that roses grow on thorns. If you cannot find pleasant facts about people, 
don’t discuss their affairs. Existence is saddened by far too many inescapable sorrows. 

The rest of us are trying our best to forget and minimize the miseries and sordid- 
ness that block our paths, and we don’t want you constantly tugging at our elbows and 
attracting our attention to matters of which we would rather not be told. Quit peep- 
ing under shades and peering through keyholes. 

Contempt for the performances of J. Iscariot, B. Arnold and the spies of Torque- 
mada, has imbued us with a forty-five caliber loathing for your whole tribe. 

Sooner or later we all stand in need of the benefit of a doubt. 

When we listen to you, we shudder as we picture our own reputations in the 
beak of the buzzard; besides, you are likely to be a liar. 

Folks who run around retailing hearsay evidence have seldom heard what they 
say. 
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Fundamental Principles and Natural Trend of Telephony 


Analysis of Relations of Independent and Bell Companies to the Business from an Independent Standpoint— 


Two Indisputable Fundamental Conditions—Natural Condition Would be Local Exchange 


Companies Connected by One Long Distance Company 
By B. G. Hubbell 


President, Federal Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has begun its investi- 
gation of the telephone business throughout the entire country, 
and for the first time in the history of the telephone business, 
there is to be a complete, thorough and painstaking investigation 
of its theories, practices, economies and politics by a competent, 
unprejudiced and authoritative tribunal. In connection with this 
investigation, it is incumbent upon the Independent interests 
of this country to look the situation squarely in the face and 
see that through compilations of statistics on every phase of 
the subject, strong and favorable arguments are properly pre- 
sented to the Interstate Commerce Commission, setting forth 
the strength of the Independent side of the, telephone busi- 
ness. 

-The Independent interests have long desired an opportunity 
to present their side of the telephone business to an author- 
itative judge through which the public could learn the true 
situation. If the Independents fail to make the most of their 
present opportunity, great harm will result and the opportunity 
for further explanation and arguments may never occur again. 


FUNDAMENTAL CONDITIONS. 


There are two fundamental conditions relating to the tele- 
phone business which are indisputable and which will be 
readily agreed upon by the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. interests and the Independent interests alike, and which 
should be the basis of the Independents’ arguments. The 
first fundamental condition is that a vast majority of tele- 
phone messages are local—within the municipality in which 
they originate—and that of those messages classed as “toll,” 
probably 95 per cent. are destined to points within a radius of 
50 to 75 miles of the originating point. 

The second fundamental condition is that a telephone com- 
pany, under local control, keeping its own accounts, originat- 
ing its own methods of supervision, and covering generally 
the district required by its local trade conditions, can furnish 
telephone service at a cost fully 50 per cent. less than the 
cost of such service to a company such as the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., which is endeavoring to control the 
details of operating telephone exchanges from a far distant 
point. In analyzing this second condition, there need be no 
criticism of the ability, energy, or honest effort of the officials 
of the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. to practice 
economies and give its service at the lowest possible rates, 
nor need it be said that the Independents are more able or 
more energetic than the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. employes. 

The controlling facts are, that in order to provide for a 
Proper supervision of so big an organization as the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., and its associated companies, it 
is necessary to go into extreme details in the compilation of 
tecords and the personal supervision of conditions; and the 
care of these records and the reports of supervisors necessi- 
tate a great and expensive organization, with a multiplying 
expense as the business grows, until finally the cost for the 
proper kind of administration reaches a point where it is pro- 
hibitive. This situation is fundamental, not only in the tele- 
Phone business but in every other line of business. 

Imagine an institution with headquarters in New York City 
or Boston, endeavoring to own and operate under its direct 
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care and supervision, every street railway in the United States, 
or every electric light company in the United States, or of any 
other class of business where the details of accounting and 
management are as voluminous and intricate as they are in 
the telephone business. What would be the result? Street 
railway fares would be more than double what they are today, 
as would also electric light bills. 

The Independent interests claim there is no reason for 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co., as a holding com- 
pany to control universally every telephone plant in the United 
States. Independent interests claim that such a condition 
would work a tremendous hardship to this country, inasmuch 
as the cost of telephone service would be such that a very 
considerable percentage of present users would be obliged 
to forego the enjoyment of this necessary convenience, and 
that the future development of the business, which admittedly 
will come from the middle classes, would be greatly limited, 
because such middle class would be unable to pay the price 
for service conducted under the methods of a universal serv- 
ice plan. 

The American Telephone & Telegraph Co. is willing to ad- 
mit that Independent companies can furnish service cheaper 
than it can, but it says that there is no demand for the serv- 
ice of Independent companies; that such service is so re- 
stricted as to be of no considerable value; that the laws of 
the country should not permit Independent companies to build 
in opposition to a company endeavoring to give universal serv- 
ice; and that such competition is destructive and expensive, 
and of no value to the public at large. 

Independent interests, on the other hand, claim that the 
public is the best judge of the value of restricted service; 
that where such service has been properly installed and is 
properly administered, there has never been a lack of patron- 
age by the public; that instead af the laws being madé so as 
to prevent such competition, the laws should protect such com- 
petition by preventing the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. from adopting cut rates, free service, and other unfair 
and illegal means to drive out such competition; and that the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. cannot exist in such 
communities under fair competitive conditions with Inde- 
pendent companies, and it should be willing to admit the right 
of the public to patronize Independent service, even to the 


exclusion of its own. 


INDEPENDENT COMPANIES AND LoNG DISTANCE LINEs. 


Naturally the thought occurs that if Independent companies 
have so strong a local condition, why have they not extended 
such conditions to cover a broader area by building long dis- 
tance lines. Some criticism has been lodged against Inde- 
pendent companies for not extending their scope of opera- 
tions, but in discussing this question, we should go back to 
our first fundamental principle: that the telephone is 95 per 
cent. local and that Independent companies are yet young 
in the telephone field, and that they have been taxed to their 
utmost to develop their local requirements. 

It should further be understood that long distance service 
should be controlled by a central organization, where direct 
supervision can be given over calls from one section through 
another to a third, and generally Independent companies have 
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not felt the necessity of interesting themselves in such long 
distance development. Independent interests, however, feel 
that the time has come for the consideration of the means 
for such an extension of service, and in the investigations 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission, a concerted ac- 
tion should be taken by all Independents under the espionage 
of the new Independent Telephone Association of America 
to secure an order from the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion compelling the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
to furnish the same facilities for transmitting messages from 
one Independent company to another Independent company, 
that it now furnishes to its subsidiary companies in transmit- 
ting messages from one Bell company to another Bell com- 
pany. 
Tue A. T. & T. Co., A Common Carrier. 


Under the Interstate Commerce Act, the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. is a common carrier. Its business 
is to carry messages for other carriers. It has no subscribers 
of its own, and Independent interests feel that the law will 
agree that the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. cannot 
single out one set of operating telephone companies as against 
another, and carry messages for so-called Bell companies 
and refuse to carry for Independent companies. The Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co. has claimed in the past that 
compulsory physical connections between Bell companies 
and Independent companies would tend to disorganize its 
service; that its instrumentalities were not attuned; that its 
rules and regulations and methods were different; and that 
it could not by law be compelled to furnish such connections. 

The plan to be presented by the Independent Telephone 
Association of America to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion will remove all questions of feasibility. The association 
will ask that Independent companies be connected only with 
each other under their own rules for service, and will not ask 
to be connected with Bell companies. The American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. will simply rent wire space to Inde- 
pendents to talk with each other. The American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., as an operating company, should be active 
and solicitous for the increase of its business. It admits that 
its income from its long distance lines is lamentably small 
and its profits insufficient. If it were actuated on broad minded 
principles, it would seek to increase its business by soliciting 
the business of one Independent company. to another Inde- 
pendent company, and in this way develop the use and in- 
come of its long distance lines. 

There can be little or no real reason for the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. refusing to give one Independent 
company connections over its lines with another Independent 
company, because it admits in its two-column article de- 
fending its policy in relation to the suit the government has 
instituted against it on the Pacific Coast, that more than one- 
third of its telephone connections belong to Independent tele- 
phone companies, namely 2,620,000 Independent telephones are 
connected to its lines. 


A. T. & T. Co. ComMMENDED AS AN OPERATING CoMPANY. 


The American Telephone & Telegraph Co., as an operating 
company, has done a wonderful work for public benefit. It 
has builded an excellent long distance telephone system. Its 
service is remarkably good; its rates are reasonable; and 
Independent companies should never hesitate to commend the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. as a purely operating 
company. As a holding company, however, the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. has adopted a policy which is un- 
fair to the public and unfair to itself. It has determined 
that either by fair or foul means, it will control, through its 
own organization, the telephone service of this whole country. 
It brushes aside the fundamental principles of telephony, and 
insists, for its own convenience, it will control the originat- 
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ing local telephone business, regardless of the fact that local 
companies, with local supervision, can operate the public tele. 
phone needs cheaper than it can from a distant city. 

There was a time, a few years ago, when the big interests 
in the East, emboldened by the organization and success of the 
United States Steel Corporation, felt that large combinations 
of trade could be made to dominate the public service anq 
manufacture of goods and supplies of this country. A colos. 
sal publicity plan was entered into to educate the public to 
this point of view. They were lead to believe that possibly the 
time had arrived when this country must respect vested in. 
terests; that maybe it was unfair to compete with existing jn. 
stitutions; and that the young man with ambitions and energy 
would be obliged to suppress them and hold himself in check 
and be satisfied to be a clerk—a hired man. It is wonderfyl 
that such sentiments were allowed to grow in this great and 
free and progressive country, but they did grow; and it was 
not until ex-President Taft, in 1910, sounded the warning 
against such combinations of trade, that the public became 
aware of the existence of this tremendous menace to the very 
existence of this country. No better statement of this menace 
could be made than the concluding words of Mr. Taft’s tariff 
message to Congress when he said: 


Do we desire to make such ruthless combinations and 
monopolies lawful? When all energies are directed, not 
toward the reduction of the cost of production for the public 
benefit by a healthful competition, but toward new ways and 
means for making permanent, in a few hands, the absolute 
control of the conditions and prices prevailing in the whole 
field of industry, then individual enterprise and effort will be 
paralyzed and the spirit of commercial freedom will be dead. 


It is fortunate for this country that the work started by 
ex-President Taft in denouncing the unfairness and the great 
menace to the public in these great trusts, has been ably taken 
up by President Wilson, who is even more determined than 
was ex-President Taft to see a fair field for competitive effort, 
when he says in his article on the “New Freedom:” 


Are you not eager for the time when the genius and the 
initiative of all the people shall be called into the service of 
business? When newcomers with new ideas, new entries with 
new enthusiasms, independent men shall be welcomed; when 
your sons shall be able to look forward to becoming, not 
employes, but heads of some small, it may be, but hopeful 
business where their best energies shall be inspired by the 
knowledge that they are their own masters, with the paths of 
the world open before them? Have you no desire to see the 
markets open to all? To see credit available in due proportion 
to every man of character and serious purpose, who can use it 
safely and to advantage? To see business disentangled from 
its unholy alliance with politics? To see raw material re- 
leased from the control of monopolists and transportation fa- 
cilities equalized for all? And every avenue of commercial 
and industrial activity leveled for the feet of all who would 
tread it? Surely you must feel the inspiration of such a new 
dawn of liberty. 


Readjustments are taking place in this country. Thinking 
men will agree that there are fewer men today who are not 
masters of their own capabilities than ever before. Men have 
ceased to be cowed by great monopolies. There is a revival 
of conscience that insures to all who try, a fair reward for 
effort. There is, in short, growing room for competition— 
regulated competition that plays fair, the kind that breeds 
economy and efficiency. This in the end will do more to in- 
sure industrial emancipation than all the laws of Congress. 

The American Telephone & Telegraph Co., unlike most big 
institutions, however, still follows the theories that big busi- 
ness must be allowed to follow its own inclinations, and by 
brutal, illegal and unnatural ways. constitute itself into a trust 
which it can then call a “natural” monopoly and then demand 
the protection of the government against what is termed 
piratical competition of smaller institutions. It is hardly con- 
ceivable that even the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
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can fail to see that the telephone business of this great coun- 
try, under the control of one set of men, is the most unnatural 
condition possible. 

The public of this country will never countenance a mon- 
opoly, oF the control by any one set of men, of so important 
and tremendous a facility as the telephone; and it is the be- 
lief of Independent telephone interests that the greatest pos- 
sible good which could come to the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. and its stockholders and the public, would be the 
abandonment of its desire to establish a monopoly and thus 
to avoid the pitfalls into which the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad Co., for instance, has so notoriously fallen 
through the pursuit of just such a policy as is now actuating 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co., the continuation of 
which will result in tremendous losses to its organization and 
the public alike. 

NATURAL TREND OF THE TELEPHONE BUSINESS. 


If the telephone is not a natural monopoly, as Independent 
interests feel they can prove, the thought naturally occurs: 
what is to be the trend of its development? The business 
is relatively new. The first 15 to 20 years of its life was 
under the most exacting monopoly this country has ever seen, 
and its growth was lamentably small. Only since the last 10 
to 12 years, through an active and keen competition, has the 
business found its natural stride in keeping up with the growth 
of the country. It is too early to determine the exact future 
of the telephone business, but it is safe to say that it will 
take the natural rather than the unnatural trend. The natural 
trend will be that some day there will be one long distance 
telephone system, probably under government ownership, 
furnishing long distance telephone service to all telephone com- 
panies throughout our entire land without prejudice; and that 
generally the local exchange service will be furnished by the 
companies which can handle it in the most complete and eco- 
nomic manner, and these companies will naturally be locally 
owned and directed. 

This does not necessarily mean that the present subsidiary 
companies of the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. will 
go out of business; but it does mean that the present method 
of Independent companies is the normal method and that the 
direction of operation and origination of local policies of ex- 
change companies will emanate from local control; and that, 
as time goes on, there will be less and less need for the own- 
ership and operating control of local exchanges by holding 
companies, such as the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

The adoption by the Interstate Commerce Commission of the 
petition which will be presented to it by the Independent Tele- 
phone Association of America to order the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. to carry the long distance messages 
of Independent companies to other Independent companies, will 
go a long way toward establishing the natural trend of tele- 
phone ownership and operation. 





Progress of Anti-Trust Case on Pacific Coast. 

For the purpose of showing the attitude of the Bell sys- 
tem toward competition and the methods of the Bell com- 
panies, now the target of an anti-trust suit in the United 
States district court for Oregon, the San Francisco tele- 
phone bribery scandal of six years ago was rehearsed in hear- 
ings completed during October in San Francisco before H. 
M. Wright, standing master in chancery for the United States 
district court of northern California, who acted as a special 
examiner in the taking of depositions. 

A. M. Wilson, an auctioneer; Charles Boxton, a dentist; 
and Max Mamlock, who were members of the San Fran- 
Cisco board of supervisors at the time of and after the earth- 
quake, all admitted that they were paid money by T. V. Hal- 
sey, who at the period following the earthquake was a special 
agent of the Pacific Telephone company, and is still in its 
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employ. Like other members of the board of supervisors at 
the time of the investigation of the scandal by the district 
attorney, they obtained immunity from prosecution, it is said, 
by confessing that they had taken money from agents of the 
telephone company as a reward for their attitudes, as mem- 
bers of the board, against granting a franchise to the Home 
company. 

In all 11 depositions were taken at San Francisco before 
Special Examiner Wright, and this testimony is the first taken 
in the suit of the government to dissolve the alleged “tele- 
phone trust.” __ 

One of the principal witnesses was H. D. Pillsbury, gen- 
eral counsel on the Pacific Coast for the Bell companies. 

He was questioned by the government for the purpose of 
showing that the service of the Bell companies was very 
poor before competition came; that the policy of the Bell 
companies had been to prevent competition wherever they 
could; that to this end they had resisted the granting of 
franchises to Independent companies, and that wherever pos- 
sible they had made contracts with Independent companies 
for their long-distance business, both in Oregon and Wash- 
ington. 

Evidence was introduced to show that Louis Glass, one of 
the vice-presidents of the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
operating companies on the Pacific Coast, had been indicted 
and tried in San Francisco for the alleged crime of giving 
a bribe of $50,000 to the San Francisco board of supervisors. 





Good Showing of Petroleum Telephone Co., Oil City, Pa. 

The Petroleum Telephone Co., of Oil City, Pa., operates 
exchanges in Oil City, Franklin, Titusville, Pleasantville, Coop- 
erstown, Petroleum and Clintonville. That this is a good ter- 
ritory for telephone earnings may be inferred from a state- 
ment which the company has prepared showing the operating 
results obtained for the three months ending September 30, 
1913. ; 

During this period the gross earnings of the company were 
$30,253, made up as follows: Telephone rental, $26,709; toll 
earnings, $3,300; messenger earnings, $48; and commissions 
and mileage on tolls, $195. Expenses amounted to $15,186, 
including salaries of officers and clerks, $2,886; wages of op- 
erators, $4,623; maintenance, $4,035; general expense, $1,231; 
toll expense, $664, and smaller items for office expense, rents, 
interest, insurance, messenger service and taxes. 

The company has first mortgage 6 per cent. bonds to the 
amount of $200,000, of which $175,000 have been issued, and 
preferred stock to the amount of $100,000. The amount of 
common stock is $400,000, of which $224,450 is outstanding. 
For the three-month period the company paid bond interest, 
$2,400; dividends on preferred, $1,500, and dividends on com- 
mon stock $7,855. The profits available were then $3,523. 

The property account of the company amounts to $513,487, 
the total available current resources, $26,197; unsold securi- 
ties to $200,550; depreciation, $24,140. The current liabilities 
amount to $29,264 and the surplus account is $37,411. William 
S. Paca is general manager of the company. 

Governor Cox of Ohio Presents Medals to Flood Heroes. 

Graphically reciting the story of their invaluable services 
to the state and heroic devotion to duty during the floods in 
March, Governor Cox presented gold medals to Thomas E. 
Green, division toll wire chief, of the Central Union Tele- 
phone Co., at Columbus, and J. A. Bell, district plant chief 
of the Central Union Telephone Co. at Dayton. The 
medals were conferred by special act of the legislature. 

Mrs. Green, who had sent word from a hospital bed to 
her husband to stick to his post, regardless of her illness, 
witnessed the ceremony. R. R. Stevens, commercial super- 
intendent, and J. W. Cherry, plant superintendent, repre- 
sented the Bell telephone company. 
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Recollections of the Birth and Babyhood of the Telephone 


Events Attending Its Discovery, Development and Introduction into Public Use—Experimenting with Bell— 





Difficulties Experienced in Lectures—Development of Instruments Prior to 1880— 


Address Before The Telephone Pioneers of America 
By Thomas A. Watson 





I am to speak to you of the birth and 
babyhood of the telephone, and something 
of the events which preceded that impor- 
tant occasion. These are matters that must 
seem to you ancient history, in fact, they 
seem so to me, although the events all hap- 
pened less than 40 years ago, in the years 
1874 to 1880. 

The occurrences of which I shall speak, 
lie in my mind as a splendid drama, in 
which it was my great privilege to play a 
part. I shall try to put myself back into 
that wonderful play, and tell you its story 
from the same attitude of mind I had then 
—the point of view of a mere boy, just out 
of his apprenticeship as an electric-mechan- 
ician, intensely interested in his work, and 
full of boyish hope and enthusiasm. There- 
fore, as it must be largely a personal nar- 
rative, I shall ask you to excuse my many 
“T’s and “my”s and to be indulgent, if I 








Mr. Williams had copies of most of them 
in his show case which we boys used to 
read noons, but the book that interested me 
most was Davis’ “Manual of Magnetism,” 
published in 1847, a copy of which I made 
mine for 25 cents. If you want to get a 
good idea of the state of the electrical ar 
at that time, you should read that book. 
I found it very stimulating and that same 
old copy in all the dignity of its dilapida- 
tion has a place of honor on my book 
shelves today. 

My promotion to higher work was rapid, 
Before two years had passed, I had tried 
my skill on about all the regular work of 
the establishment—call bells, annunciators, 
galvanometers, telegraph keys, sounders, 
relays, registers and printing telegraph in- 
struments. 

* Individual initiative was the rule in Wil- 
liams’ shop—we all did about as we 








show how proud and glad I am that I was 
chosen by the fates to be the associate of 
Alexander Graham Bell, to work side by side with him day 
and night through all these wonderful happenings that have 
meant so much to the world. 

I realize now what a lucky boy I was, when at 13 years of 
age I had to leave school and go to work for my living, 
although I didn’t think so at that time. There’s a “tide in 
the affairs of men,” you know, and that was the beginning of 
its flood in my life, for, after trying several vocatidns—clerk- 
ing, bookkeeping, carpentering, etc.—and finding them all un- 
attractive, I at last found just the job that suited me in the 
electrical shop of Charles Williams, at 109 Court street, Bos- 
ton—one of the best men I have ever known. Better luck 
couldn’t befall a boy than to be brought so early in life under 
the influence of such a high-minded man as Charles Williams. 


Earty Days IN THE WILLIAMS WorKSHOopP. 


I want to say a few words about my work there, not only 
to give you a picture of such a shop in the early ’70s, but 
also because in this shop the telephone had its birth and a 
good deal of its early development. 

I was first set to work on a hand lathe, turning binding 
posts for $5 a week. The mechanics of today with their au- 
tomatic screw machines, hardly know what it is to turn little 
rough castings with a hand tool. How the hot chips used to 
fly into our eyes! One day I had a fine idea. I bought a 
pair of 25 cent goggles, thinking the others would hail me as 
a benefactor of mankind and adopt my plan. But they 
laughed at me for being such a sissy boy ,and public opinion 
forced me back to the old time-honored plan of winking when 
I saw a chip coming. It was not an efficient plan, for the 
chip usually got there first. There was a liberal education 
in it for me in manual dexterity. 

There was no specializing in these shops at that time. Each 
workman built everything there was in the shop to build, and 
an apprentice also had a great variety of jobs, which kept 
him interested all the time, for his tools were poor and simple 
and it required lots of thought to get a job done right. 

There were few books on electricity published at that time. 
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pleased. Once I built a small steam engine 
for myself during working hours, when 
business was slack—no one objected. That steam engine, by 
the way, was the embryo of the biggest ship building plant 
in the United States today. 

Such was the electrical shop of that day. Crude and small 
as they were, they were the forerunners of the great elec- 
trical works of today. In them were being trained the men 
who were among the leaders in the wonderful development 
of applied electricity which began soon after the time of 
which I am to speak. Mr. Williams, although he never had 
at that time more than 30 or 40 men working for him, had 
one of the largest and best fitted shops in the country. I think 
the Western Electric shop at Chicago was the only larger 
one. That was also undoubtedly better organized and did 
better work than Williams’. When a piece of machinery 
built by the Western Electric came into our shop for repairs, 
we boys always used to admire the superlative excellence of 
the workmanship. 


WorKING For WiLp Eyep INVENToRs. 


Besides the regular work at Williams’, there was a con- 
stant stream of wild-eyed inventors, with big ideas in their 
heads and little money in their pockets, coming to the shop 
to have their ideas tried out in brass and iron. Most of them 
had an “angel” whom they had hypnotized into paying the 
bills. My enthusiasm and, perhaps, my sympathetic nature, 
made me a favorite workman with those men of visions, and 
in 1873-74 my work had become largely making experimental 
apparatus for such men. 

Few of their ideas ever amounted to anything, but I liked 
to do the work, as it kept me roaming in fresh fields and 
pastures new all the time. Had it not been, however, for 
my youthful enthusiasm—always one of my chief assets—l 
fear this experience would have made me so sceptical and 
cynical, as to the value of electrical inventions, that my fu- 
ture prospects might have been injured. 

I remember one limber-tongued patriarch who had induced 
some men to subscribe $1,000 to build what he claimed to be 
an entirely new electric engine. I made much of it for him. 







November 1, 1913. 


There was nothing new in the engine, but he intended to 
generate his electric current in a series of iron tanks the size 
of trunks, to be filled with nitric acid with the usual zinc 
plates suspended therein. When the engine was finished and 
the acid poured into the tanks for the first time, no one 
waited to see the engine run, for inventor, “angel,” and work- 
men, all tried to see who could get out of the shop quickest. 
| won the race as I had the best start. 


I suppose there is just such a crowd of crude minds still 
besieging the workshops—men who seem incapable of finding 
out what has been already done, and so keep on year after 
year, thrashing old straw. 

All the men I worked for at that time were not of that 
type. There were a few very different. Among them, dear 
old Moses G. Farmer, perhaps the leading practical electrician 
of that day. He was full of good ideas, which he was con- 
stantly bringing to Williams to have worked out. I did much 
of his work and learned from him more about electricity 
than ever before or since. He was electrician at that time 
for the United States Torpedo Station at Newport, R. I., and 
in the early winter of 1874, I was making for him some ex- 
perimental torpedo exploding apparatus. 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL AND His “HarMoNIC TELEGRAPH.” 


That apparatus will always be connected in my mind with 
the telephone, for one day when I was hard at work on it, 
a tall, slender, quick-motioned man with pale face, black side 
whiskers and drooping mustache, big nose and high sloping 
forehead crowned with bushy jet black hair, came rushing 
out of the office and over to my work bench. It was Alex- 
ander Graham Bell. He was. bringing to me a piece of mech- 
anism which I had made for him under instructions from the 
office. It had not been made as he had directed and he had 
broken down the rudimentary discipline of the shop in- com- 
ing directly to me to get it altered. 

It was a receiver and a transmitter of his “harmonic tele- 
graph,” an invention of his with which he was then endeav- 
oring to win fame and fortune. It was a simple affair by 
means of which, utilizing the law of sympathetic vibration, 
he expected to send six or eight Morse messages over a single 
wire at the same time, without interference. 

Although most of you are probably familiar with the de- 
vice, I must, to make my story clear, give you a brief de- 
scription of the instruments, for though Bell never succeeded 
in perfecting his telegraph, his experimenting on it led to a 
discovery of the highest importance. 

The essential of both transmitter and were an 
electromagnet and a flattened piece of steel clock spring. The 
spring was clamped by one end to one pole of the magnet 
and had its other end free to vibrate over the other pole. 
The transmitter had, besides this, make and break points like 
an ordinary vibrating bell which, when the current was on, 
kept the spring vibrating in a sort of nasal whine of a pitch 
corresponding to the pitch of the spring. When the signal- 
ing key was closed, an electric copy of that whine passed 
through the wire and the distant receiver. 

There were, say, six transmitters with their springs tuned to 
six different pitches and six receivers with their springs tuned 
to correspond. Now, theoretically, when a transmitter sent 
its electrical whine into the line wire, its own faithful re- 
ceiver spring at the distant station would wiggle sympathet- 
ically, but all the others on the same line would remain 
coldly quiescent. Even when all the transmitters were whin- 
ing at once through their entire gamut, making a row as if 
all the miseries this world of trouble ever produced were con- 
centrated there, each receiver spring along the line would 
select its own from that sea of troubles and ignore all the 
others. 

Just see what a simple sure-to-work invention this was! 
For just break up those various whines: into the dots and 


receiver 
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dashes of Morse méssages and one wire would do the work 
of six, and the “duplex” telegraph that had just been in- 
vented would be beaten to a frazzle! Bell’s reward would 
be immediate and great, for the “duplex” had been bought 
by the Atlantic & Pacific Telegraph Co., giving them a great 
advantage over their only competitor, the Western Union Co. 
The latter would, of course, buy Bell’s invention and his 
financial problems would be solved. 


Poor BEHAVIOR OF THE “HARMONIC.” 


All this was, as I have said, theoretical, and it was mighty 
lucky for Graham Bell that it was, for had his harmonic 
telegraph been a well behaved apparatus that always did what 
its parent wanted it to do, the speaking telephone might never 
have emerged from a certain marvelous conception, that had 
even then been surging back of Bell’s high forehead for 
two or three years. What that conception was, I soon learned, 
for he couldn’t help speaking about it, although his friends 
tried to hush it up. They didn’t like to have him get the 
reputation of being visionary, or—something worse. 

To go on with my story: After Mr. Farmer's peace- 
making machines were finished, I made half a dozen pairs 
of the harmonic instruments for Bell. He was surprised, 
when he tried them to find that they didn’t work as well as 
he expected. The cynical Watson wasn’t at all surprised for 
he had never seen anything electrical yet that worked at 
first the way the inventor thought it would. Bell wasn’t 
discouraged in the least, and a long course of experiments 
followed which gave me a steady job that winter and brought 
me into close contact with a wonderful personality that did 
more to mould my life rightly than anything else that ever 
came into it. 

I became mightily tired of those “whiners” that winter. I 
called them by that name, perhaps, as an inadequate expres- 
sion of my disgust with their persistent perversity, the strug- 
gle with which soon began to take all the joy out of my 
young life, not being endowed with the power of Macbeth’s 
weird sisters to 


“Look into the seeds of time, 
And say which grain will grow and which will not.” 


Let me say here, that I have always had a feeling of re- 
spect for Elisha Gray, who, a few years later, made that 
harmonic telegraph work, and vibrate well-behaved messages 
that would go where they were sent, without fooling with 
every receiver on the line. 

Most of Bell’s early experimenting on the harmonic tele- 
graph was done in Salem at the home of Mrs. George Sanders, 
where he resided for several years, having charge of the in- 
struction of her deaf nephew. The present Y. M. C. A. build- 
ing is on the site of that house. I would occasionally work 
with Bell there but most of his experimenting in which I took 
part was done in Boston. Mr. Bell was very apt to do his 
experimenting at night, for he was busy during the day at 
the Boston University, where he was professor of vocal physi- 
ology, especially teaching his father’s system of visible speech, 
by which a deaf mute might learn to talk—quite significant 
of what Bell was soon to do in making mute metal talk. For 
this reason, I would often remain at the shop during the even- 
ing to help him test some improvement he had had me make 
on the instruments. 


Basic IDEA OF TELEPHONE. 


One evening when we were resting from our struggles with 
the apparatus, Bell said to me: “Watson, I want to tell you 
of another idea I have, which I think will surprise you.” 

I listened, I suspect, somewhat languidly, for I must have 
been working that day about 16 hours with only a short nutri- 
tive interval, and Bell had already given me during the weeks 

(Continued on page 42.) 





A. Quartet of Men Prominent in the [elcphone Field 


HARRY D. CRITCHFIELD, sales manager of the Auto- 
matic Electric Co., Chicago, was born in Knox county, Ohio, 
in 1862. He was admitted to the bar in 1889 and practiced 
law at Mt. Vernon until 1897, when he assisted in organiz- 
ing the Mt. Vernon Telephone Co. and in building its plant. 
In July, 1895, he was 
elected secretary of the 
Ohio Independent Tele- 
phone Association. He 
was general counsel for 
the National Association 
from 1896 to 1902. In 
1898 he became general 
counsel for the Federal 
Telephone Co. at Cleve- 
land. During this time 
he organized the Colum- 
bus Citizens’ Telephone 
Co., the Dayton Home 
Telephone Co. and nu- 
merous other Independent 
telephone companies and 
was interested in the de- 
velopment of the Everett- 
Moore properties. From 
December, 1902, to April, 
1905, he was. general 
counsel for the Automatic 
Electric Co. at Chicago. In March, 1906, he organized the 
Milwaukee Independent Telephone Co. Mr. Critchfield served 
as president of the Wisconsin Independent Telephone Associ- 
ation and has been a member of the executive committee and 
a director of the National Association since 1896. 














HAROLD A. BROWN, manager of the Griggs County 
Telephone Co., of Cooperstown, N. D., was born at Coopers- 
town on May 4, 1886, and attended the Cooperstown gram- 


mar school. He began telephone work at the age of 21 
on April 1, 1907, as trouble shooter for the Griggs County 
Telephone Co., in which 
capacity he continued un- 
til the following year 
when he was advanced to 
the position of local 
manager for the same 
company in charge of its 
exchange at Binford, N. 
D. He remained in this 
position for two years 
and was then removed to 
Cooperstown as foreman 
of the construction crew, 
continuing in this posi- 
tion until April, 1910. 
He was then made man- 
ager of the Sheyenne 
Telephone Co., of Mc- 
Ville, N.D. He remained 
in charge of the manage- 
ment of this company for 
a period of three years, 
from 1910 to 1913, when 
he resigned to accept the position of manager of the com- 
pany with which he had gained his previous telephone ex- 
perience, the Griggs County Telephone Co., with head- 
quarters at Cooperstown, N. D. Mr. Brown is a Mason 
and an Odd Fellow. ° 
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W. N. TURNER, treasurer and manager of the Citizens’ 
Telephone Co., Kokomo, Ind., is one of the pioneers in the 
Independent telephone field. He was born at Canton, Mo., on 
March 8, 1868, and attended public school at Canton and 
Christian University. He began work at an early age in the 
Canton planing mill and 
worked up to the position 
of superintendent. His 
leisure hours were spent 
in making tests and ex- 
periments, the subject of 
electricity being of special 
interest to him. While 
engaged in the planing 
mill business as a 
side issue, he installed a 
small telephone exchange 
in his town. Feeling the 
want of a larger field, he 
sold his mill interests and 
his exchange and went to 
North Vernon, Ind. There 
he installed a more mod- 
ern exchange and at the 
close of the first year 
sold it at a good figure. 
He then went to Kokomo. 
and established an up-to- 
date exchange, which grew steadily under his management 
from the beginning until the present date and is now an ex- 
change of over 3,300 subscribers and is rapidly increasing in 
size. He has remained in charge of the Kokomo company 
for more than 14 years. 














GEORGE M. KLEIDY, of Hankinson, N. D., who is now 
connected with the Northwestern Telephone Exchange Co. 
as commercial, plant and traffic manager, was born at Manly, 
Iowa, on April 23, 1884, and was educated in the public 
schools. He began telephone work in 1901 as groundman 
and lineman for the 
Southwestern Minnesota 
Telephone Co. out of 
Pipestone, Minn., and in 
1903 became troubleman 
and assistant foreman 
with the Mankato Citizens 
Telephone Co., of Man- 
kato, Minn., remaining in 
that position until 1906. 
From 1906 to 1908 he was 
construction foreman with 
the New Ulm Rural Tel- 
ephone Co., New Ulm, 
Minn., and from 1908 to 
1910, was manager of the 
Windom Mutual _ Tele- 
phone Co., at Windom, 
Minn. From 1910 to 
May, 1913, he served as 
special agent with the 
Northwestern Telephone 
Exchange Co., at Win- 
dom and Duluth, Minn., and as local exchange manager at 
Tower City. In May, 1913, he was transferred to. Hankinson, 
N. D., as commercial, plant and traffic manager in charge of 
several exchanges. Mr. Kleidy was formerly a member of the 
Southwestern Minnesota Independent Telephone Association. 























The Passing October Show 


Conventions—Associations—Etc. 


By J. C. Kelsey 


The world has discovered that it has a fine sense of humor. 

The king, in the old time, had a court jester to help him 
while away his time. Today the world has its jesters. 

The first jester entertained the world at Boston with its 
quaint antics. It was the American Bankers’ Association in 
convention. 

Then the steel men met at Chicago. 

This particular jester takes himself very seriously, too, but 
the world enjoyed the entertainment. 

The steel men vigorously denounced the political mud-sling- 
ers—particularly those who intimated that most of the steel 
fortunes were predatory. 

Then Court Jester Perkins came into the lime-light. This is 
the same George W. Perkins who was so anxious to elect 
Theodore Roosevelt and put the government on what he terms 
a real business basis. 


It seems that Mr. Perkins has not been dead; he has only 
been sleeping. And he came to the front like any bashful little 
schoolboy and spoke a piece along the following lines: 

“Politicians muddle up all business. 

All politicians are incompetent.” 

And then he broke the camel’s back by saying that “office 
holders could not earn $1,200 a year in the steel business” 

Oh! that was a cruel remark—after all the cabinet officers, 
officials and assistants who have been going to New York for 
years to take charge of banks, trolley companies and lighting 
concerns. 


But Jester Perkins went further. He was really and truly 
peeved. He blames the schools! Like some of the French 
noblemen prior to the revolution, this little man has concluded 
that schools teach disrespect for money. 

No wonder the world smiled and applauded George’s little 
joke. 


Later, the world received more entertainment. 

This time the investment bankers met in Chicago. 
came in special cars. 

They toil not, neither do they spin. 

We can forgive a banker because he will return your money 
on demand, and we have a reasonable guarantee that he will. 
But an investment banker goes on this motto: “Let the buyer 
beware.” 


They 


Anyway, these non-producers are in session. 

If the world paid serious attention to them, it would be 
greatly disturbed. 

The president of the investment bankers bewailed the ten- 
dency to idealism. Of course, he accused the President of the 
United States of an ignorance of economics—and then let the 
cat out of the bag by kicking on the President’s proposition 
that the government will no longer give everything away. 

But the biggest joke he sprung, was a protest on the “Blue 
Sky law.” 


The Blue Sky law is a good one. It makes every vendor of 
securities march up and explain his wares to a state official 
before selling them. 


“We favor a Blue Sky law which knocks out the crooks, but 
we don’t want them carried so far as to knock us out.” Really, 
I can’t see much difference. 
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If you get down to weights, and count up the hopeless, 
worthless bonds sold by investment dealers to the public, it 
will overshadow those sold by crooks by 10 to 1. 

The law should go further and make investment bankers 
guarantee their product just as any other concern. 

When you throw a rock at a pack of dogs and hit one, he is 
the one which howls. 


The last few years have surely seen a revolution. 

It must be hard to be a magnate these days—the public is 
onto him. No longer does it worship at his shrine; no longer 
is it a case of having it, and not caring how you get it. 

It is amusing to hear these privilegees sitting down at a 
$10 banquet and kick on Congress. 

There was but one sensible man at the steel dinner. He 
said: “Most of our troubles never happen.” And then they 
were dismissed by a remark that “there are no other thousand 
people on the face of the globe, whose brain power is equal 
to that possessed by the members of this association.” Great 
applause! 

“And then they all packed their grips and took their specials 
home. 

I can’t read the papers any more—they make me nervous. 
There is so much conflict and contradiction. 

The steel men talked as if everything was going to the 
dogs—and then they sang “The smoke goes up the chimney 
just the same.” 

They wished that President Wilson would confine himself 
to pressing buttons, and cussed the school houses for teaching 
unrest. And then told us of the present great opportunity 
for commercial progress and success. 


The total wealth of four countries was shown to be as fol- 
lows: 


$130,000,000,000 
80,000,000,000 
65,000,000,000 
60,000,000,000 


United States 
France 


Germany 


If we just had a little sense; would abolish Congress for 
ten years, and elect George W. Perkins president of the United 
States, we would be the greatest nation in the world. At 
least, that is what Perkins would have us think. 

Just why these men persist in making themselves ridiculous 
is not explicable. 

We all know that Congress is merely acting the wish of the 
people. We all know that the public has lost its fear and re- 
spect of mere size—and no one knows it better than the fel- 
lows who are crying loudest about it. 


For thousands of years a band of chosen few have been 
slowly retreating before popular clamor. 

An inscription has been found, hewn in stone—the work 
done six thousand years ago—which said that the world was 
going to the dogs then. 

Children no longer obeyed their parents and were getting 
too forward. Besides, the public thought there were too many 
privilegers. 
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So you can see that 6,000 years have made little difference 
in the whine of the privilegee. 

Standing at the trough too long, gives the average hog the 
idea that it is his right to stand there always. Even the law 
says that a driveway through your property may become a 
public road if you forget to change it. 


Personally I like to hear the wails and whines of the bene- 
ficiaries. 

Of course they don’t like the trend of late events! Why 
should they? You would object to being pulled away from the 
‘trough, too. 

The ludicrous thing is the serious intensity of their squeals 
of protest. 


I would like to know whit these self-constituted kings want. 
They don’t want Congress; they don’t like Blue Sky laws; 
they curse the income tax; they object to a currency bill; and 
they perjured themselves as gentlemen on the tariff question. 

Everyone of these items is an attempt to equalize matters. 

Even the Bell company feels that it is being outrageously 
treated. The idea of anyone telling them what t odo! I 
is quite absurd. 


But when strikes are destroying property, no one yells louder 
than these same fellows for government interference. 

The louder these fellows object, the more certain is the gov- 
ernment going to be forced to go into business. 

The people know well that no group of human beings can 
be trusted to play fair when they are unmolested. 

I hear on every hand the expression of a fervent belief in 
municipal and government operation. It is a loud cry, and 
such fellows as steel men, bankers and investment dealers, are 
making the mistakes of their lives in crying out in the market 
place. 


October also saw a brand new telephone association launched. 

There are now two national bodies. You can take your 
choice, according to your economic needs. 

Personally, I lean toward the new one, because I love best 
the general principle it lays down. Yet I cannot help but feel 
that we are not exempt from the law that a house divided 
against itself will fall. 

I don’t think the Bell company enjoys anything more than 
two national telephone associations. It has been one of their 
feeble hopes that we would get to fighting among ourselves. 

As I looked over that group of Bell officials at the Pioneer 
meeting, I was not impressed, nor would you have been. 

If we could all get it into our heads that mere size is not 
a sign of strength, we would be happier. 

The president of a billion dollar company has no greater 
responsibility than the president of the thousand dollar com- 
pany. He only thinks he has—and you do, too. 

If we could only get over the worship of size and strength. 
We would, if we had a chance to measure swords—but mag- 
nates stay away. 

They are merely human—with weak hearts and bad kidneys. 
Remember that! 


There was another October meeting which greatly impressed 
It was the convention of the Western Pennsylvania 
Independents. 

If you remember, I wrote regarding the Clearfield deal: 
Where an Independent telephone company made an exclusive 
purchase contract with the Bell factory. 

It seems that Banker Patton came all the way from Phila- 


me. 


delphia to explain. He came defiantly, and I do not know 


nor care how he left. 
I merely asked the association to decide whether a member 
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could be considered as desirable, who buys Bell factory goods 
exclusively, 

No one wants the Clearfield company to leave the association 
—if Banker Patton was misadvised and will reform. 

Here is another thing for the telephone man to learn. 

Even if you could finance your property in Chicago or New 
York, you would have to sell 100 cents for 80 cents, give up 
practical control of your company to an unsympathetic bunch 
of money changers and then have to hustle around and sell the 
securities at par in your home town. Of course, you could 
not, but a slick bond salesman could. 

The telephone business is a local issue—in control, finance 
and all. 


I. really feel great pity for the squealing, grunting bene- 
ficiaries who find their hold on the trough becoming so slippery, 

I think we should abolish education because it is getting on 
the Perkins’ nerves. We should abolish Congress, too, and 
should confine the president of this great country in a room 
and let him press buttons. 

And then the most important thing: William J. Bryan 
should willingly allow himself to be led before some of these 
bankers’ conventions and be stabbed, a la Julius Caesar. 

That would give the money changers great comfort, as well 
as pleasure. They certainly are making him the financial goat. 


It is a fine chance for some financial men to lay down a sce- 
nario for a future Shakespeare. 

For 6,000 years men have whined and died. They have 
strutted across the stage, spoken their speech, and are seen no 
more. 

They do not appear in history. And its dollars to doughnuts 
that not one of the present gentlemen in the’ lime-light for 
protest at conditions of today, will ever be known beyond their 
gravestone. 

Men usually live in history only when they contribute some- 
thing for the real benefit of their fellow men. There is no 
exception. 

Did it ever occur to you that the only financier living in his- 
tory is Judas. He handled the gate money, paid the bills and, 
as the case with a lot of our Independent telephone interests, 
got frightened and sold out at a terribly low price. 


MORAL: Axe grinding is still a popular diversion. 





Annual Meeting of Farmers’ Mutual at Morrison, IIl. 

At the recent annual meeting of the Whiteside County 
Farmers Mutual Telephone Co., at Morrison, Ill, F. Traut- 
wein, secretary and manager, reported that 14 new lines 
had been constructed during the year to relieve heavily 
loaded lines, many of which had 18 telephones. The severe 
sleet storms of last February necessitated rebuilding the 
lines south for a distance of eight miles and north five 
miles from Morrison at an expense of $1,500 for materials 
and about $1,000 was expended in taking care of the lines 
until they were rebuilt. 

The company has a total of 55 lines out of Morrison. It 
has 564 shares and 341 rented telephones. Receipts from 
dues amounted to $1,796 and from rented telephones $1,857. 
Records for the past 12 years show that the stockholders 
in the company had paid an average of $4.30 per year for 
dues and the expense of keeping their telephones in repair. 
There were 32 shares with an indebtedness of $1,250. Dur- 
ing the year the dues were increased from $5 to $6.50. 

R. E. Cochran, treasurer, reported the total receipts 
during the year as $4,187, and the disbursements $4,246 
leaving. a deficit of only $59 after paying the cost of 
rebuilding the lines and all indebtedness of the com- 


pany. 





Western Pennsylvania Independents Hold Quarterly Meeting 


Western Pennsylvania Independent Telephone Association Meeting at Uniontown, Last Week, Attended 
by Representatives from Several States—Proposed Commission Rate Schedule, Female 
Labor Law and Bell Competition Discussed 


The quarterly meeting of the Western Pennsylvania Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association was held at Uniontown, Pa., 
on October 23 and 24. The meetings were attended by about 
40 representatives of Independent telephone companies in 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia and Ohio. 

Much of the time of the meetings was taken up with the 
discussion of telephone rates. Complete copies of the testi- 
mony taken before the Pennsylvania Public Service Commis- 
sion in Harrisburg, Pa., on August 19, 1913, were placed in 
the hands of the members and the possibility of having rates 
fixed by the new commission that would not compel many of 
the smaller Independent companies to go out of business was 
discussed. 

William S. Paca, of Oil City, general manager of the Petro- 
lum Telephone Co., brought up the discussion of the female 
labor act which becomes effective on November 1, 1913. He 
called attention to a clause in the act which had been over- 
looked by the telephone company managements. Mr. Paca said 
that the new law requires that women employes cannot be 
employed for more than six hours at a time without giving 
them a recess period of not less than 45 minutes, during 
which time they may leave the building and are absolutely 
at their own leisure. He said that this clause in the act will 
have the effect of doubling the number of night operators 
employed by the smaller companies in the state. 

“It makes no difference whether an operator has time to 
sit at her board and do fancy work for two or three hours, 
the law requires that she be allowed to have 45 minutes in 
which she can leave the building if she so desires,” said Mr. 
Paca. “This will have the result of causing the telephone 
companies which employ only one operator at night to em- 
ploy two girls at night just to allow the operator her 45 
minutes off.” 

J. N. Scott, of Khedive, president of the Greene County 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., brought up the question of whether 
an operator who is asleep is on duty. In many rural com- 
munities operators are permitted to sleep at night and have 
a bell attached to the switchboard to awaken them when a 
subscriber calls for a number. The question was left unset- 
tled. 

On motion of T. J. Shufflin, general manager of the Peo- 
ples Telephone Co., of Butler, H. E. Bradley, of Philadel- 
phia, was named as a committee to consult William Price 
Jackson, state commissioner of labor and industry, and se- 
cure from him an interpretation of the new female labor law. 
The service committee appointed at the last meeting in 
Erie on July 12, through its chairman, William S. Paca, made 
its report. This committee asked to be continued until the 
next meeting and said that at that time it would probably 
tecommend the appointment of a service inspector at an an- 
nual salary of perhaps $2,000 or $2,500 to inspect the lines 
of the various Independent companies in the association and 
make recommendations for improvements. 


Tue CLEARFIELD CASE, 


H. J. Patton, of Philadelphia, representing the Hunting- 
don & Clearfield Telephone Co., spoke in defense of the 
recent deal of his company and the Western Electric Co., 
by which the supplies of the Huntingdon & Clearfield com- 
pany had been purchased from the Western Electric Co. J. 
C. Kelsey, of Chicago, objected to the Huntingdon & Clear- 
field Telephone Co. being allowed to retain its membership 
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in the association. “This company has no right to face the 
future as an Independent telephone company,” said Mr. Kel- 
sey. 

A. M. Crichton, manager of the Tri-State Telegraph & 
Telephone Co., spoke in regard to competition with the Beil 
company and said that the Independent companies should 
purchase their supplies from Independent manufacturers. 
The case of the Huntingdon & Clearfield company was left 
unsettled when the convention adjourned for the day. 

The new Independent Telephone Association of America, 
which was formed in Chicago last week, was explained by 
H. E. Bradley, secretary of the Eastern Traffic Association 
of Philadelphia, who represented the Western Pennsylvania 
Association there. He said that the new organization is start- 
ing immediately to prepare for the telephone hearings before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in New York in. De- 
cember. 

“Get next to the editor,’ was the keynote of the talk on 
“Publicity,” given by H. L. Lamb, of California, editor of 
The Association News and the California Sentinel. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 


The second session of the convention opened in the after- 
noon with an address of welcome by J. Calvin Core, traffic 
manager of the Tri-State Telephone Co. Mr. Core extended 
the courtesies of the town to the visitors and invited them 
to attend a banquet at the Country Club as guests of the Tri- 
State company. 

A response was given by J. Walter Barnes, of Fairmont, 
W. Va., president of the association. The next meeting. will 
be held on January 22 and 23 in the Hotel Antler, Pitts- 
burgh. The officers of the organization are: J.. Walter 
Barnes, Fairmont, W. Va., president; K. B. Schotte, Kittan- 
ning, vice-president; Dr. J. K. Brown, Brookville, second 
vice-president; H. E. Webb, Pittsburgh, secretary and treas- 
urer; Dr. J. A. Haven, Brookville, T. J. Shufflin, Butler, and 
E. D. Schade, Johnstown, executive committee. 

Among the members who attended the meeting were: Wil- 
liam S. Paca, Oil City; T. J. Shufflin, Butler; E. G. Bailey, 
Carmichaels; R. W. Dawson, Daniel Sturgeon, J. C. Core, A. 
M. Crichton, Uniontown; Phillips Hill, R. L. Gilmore, M. J. 
Joyce, A. W. Alexander, Frank W. Buck, M. C. Hustead, H. 
E. Webb, Pittsburgh; C. L. Jones, Athens, O.; J. C. Murray, 
C. D. Boyd, J. C. Kelsey, Chicago; H. S. Young, H. E. Brad- 
ley, H. J. Patton, T. C. Redfield, Philadelphia; W. W. Kidney, 
Buffalo; H. L. Lamb, California; J. N. Scott, Khedive; L. 
T. Laidley, Carmichaels; B. G. Zinn, Brownsville; T. E. Zinn, 
Connellsville; C. H. Christner, Charleroi; E. J. Moore, Point 
Marion; James Knight, George R. Barnes, J. Walter Barnes, 
Fairmont, W. Va.; Harry Runner, Morgantown; Louis Muhl- 
geizle, Pittsburgh; W. H. Wilson, Erie; and Mr. Gould, of 
Cleveland. 

A. M. Crichton, general manager of the Tri-State Tele- 
graph & Telephone Co. had on exhibit at the telephone office 
a measured service telephone system upon which he has re- 
cently been granted a patent. This system Mr. Crichton had 
in operation and exhibited it to a number of telephone men 
and all pronounced it a success. The system consists of a 
recording device located at a calling subscriber’s telephone 
and visible to the subscriber. The device automatically reg- 
isters a completed call. It is in operation only when the 
subscriber removes the receiver from the hook, an action 
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which operates a supervisory relay at central that in turn 
operates an impulse sender which sends a momentary im- 
pulse to the calling subscriber’s telephone, thereby operating 
the meter and recording the call. 

In accordance with the invitation tendered by Mr. Core, the 
Tri-State Telegraph & Telephone Co. gave a banquet to the 
members attending the convention, on Thursday evening. 

Congressman Wooda N. Carr was toastmaster. With appro- 
priate remarks he introduced Hon. Robert E. Umbel, who 
gave a complete history of the Tri-State Telegraph & Tele- 
phone Co. Judge Umbel stated that, while the Tri-State com- 
pany has paid but one cash dividend to its stockholders, it has 
saved the people of Fayette county $1,400,000 in the last ten 
years. He stated that before the organization of the Tri-State 
company, the Bell people notified their subscribers that the fu- 
ture rates would be $60 per year for business houses and $48 
per year for residence phones, Figuring that each company 
has 3,500 telephones, he said, making a total of 7,000, and 
that at the present time the average rate is $20 a year less 
than the Bell people proposed, this would make $140,000 a 
year or $1,400,000 in ten years, the actual saving to the peo- 
ple of Fayette county. 

Judge Umbel reviewed the financial difficulties encountered 
by those interested in the Tri-State company and the subse- 
quent affiliation with the American Union organization. 
Judge Umbel was followed by John M. Core and R. F. Hop- 
wood. Both speakers touched upon the history of the local 
organization. 

J. Walter Barnes, president of the association, spoke in- 
terestingly of the convention being held in Uniontown and 
complimented the Tri-State company. 





Valuation of Bell Property in St. Louis. 

The St. Louis Public Service Commission, which for a 
year past has been engaged in preparing a report of the valu- 
ation of the property of the Southwestern (Bell) Telegraph 
& Telephone Co., in St. Louis, with a view of making recom- 
mendation respecting the rates of the company, recently filed 
its report with the municipal assembly. The commission was 
originally composed of three members, but the report is 
signed only by J. L. Hornsby and James A. Waterworth. 
James E. Allison, chief engineer and third member of the 
commission, resigned six months ago when the powers of 
the city commission were taken from it by the creation of 
the Missouri Public Service Commission. 

The St. Louis commission, in its report, which is 152 pages 
long, recommends no change in rates, but leaves this matter 
entirely to the state commission. The report states, however, 
that on the basis of the figures of the telephone company 
the latter would be justified in an increase in its service rates. 

The commission reports the total value of the Bell prop- 
erties as nearly $500,000 below the company’s estimate. The 
commission’s total is $10,164,638. The estimate of the com- 
pany is $10,612,763. A comparison of the valuation of the 
physical property of the company as estimated by the com- 
mission and the company is shown in the following table: 
Estimates of Public Estimates of 
Service Commission. Company. 
$ 494,200 $ 562,739 

645,886 650,202 
1,475,144 1,478,745 

676,430 676,430 

272,860 282,287 

6,982 7,271 

708,618 738,556 
1,178,086 1,246,612 

284,982 330,066 

190,745 188,927 

26,775 27,517 

957,207 1,001,227 


Class of Plant. 


Building 

Central office equipment 
Subscribers’ station equipment.... 
Private branch exch. switchboards 
Booths and fittings 

Poles and fittings 

Aerial cable 

Aerial wire 

Drop wire 

One pair lead cables 
Underground conduit 
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1,427,253 
86,769 
30,600 
35,907 
76,830 


Underground cable 
Terminals 

Right of way 
Furniture and fixtures 
Tools and vehicles 


1,500,817 
86,769 
30,600 
39,249 
76,830 

—s 


$8,924,835 


$ 440,438 
18,153 
83,155 

423,998 
184,984 


Direct construction costs... .$8,575,274 

$ 423,127 
18,077 
78,989 
531,971 

Not allowed. 


Engineering 

Insurance during construction .... 
Taxes during construction 

Interest during construction 
General 

..$ 169,200 $ 169,200 


368,000 


Working capital—supplies 


Secondary construction costs and 


working capital $1,589,364 $1,687,928 


Grand total $10,164,638 $10,612,763 


In making a detailed inventory of the property the com- 
mission assumed June 30, 1912, as the date of inventory. An 
allowance was made for interest during construction in the 
public valuation work to cover the lack of return upon cap- 
ital during the period from its investment in construction 
and the time when the plant under way comes into operation 
and it is possible to earn a return. 

The company submitted to the commission an argument 
for the item of “cost to establish the business,” which it esti- 
mated at $1,677,000. Of this, $295,000 was for organization 
and development, $234,000 for selling service and $1,148,000 
for interest and operating expenses during development. The 
item was not allowed by the commission. 

A concluding section of the report, personally signed by 
Waterworth and Hornsby, says: 


The commission, from its own investigations, has deduced 
no conclusions except as to the value of the property and has 
not investigated the accounts of the company. 

But the company has presented a statement of its revenue 
and operating expenses, and if it be conceded that these items 
are properly computed and the items charged to operating 
expenses are correctly placed in that account and its item of 
depreciation correctly estimated, it would appear from a con- 
sideration of the results of the commission’s valuation of the 
company’s property, in connection with this statement of rev- 
enue and expenses, that the business of the company at the 
present rates of charge for service is not yielding a fair re- 
turn upon the company’s investment in the service of the pub- 
lic. To what amount, if any, of increase in rates the com- 
pany is entitled can only be determined by a thorough inves- 
tigation into the company’s methods of accounting, as well 
as into the relationship of the local company with the parent 
company, the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


The report will be placed at the disposal of the Missouri 
Public Service Commission. 





Representative Lewis on Government Ownership. 

J. W. Bowen & Co., of Boston, Miss., is circulating a let- 
ter received from Representative Lewis of Maryland, ex- 
plaining his position regarding the government ownership of 
telephone and telegraph lines: 


So far as I am concerned, nothing will be proposed in re 
lation to telephone networks of the country that will do in- 
jury to property rights of owners. Your statement that any 
step to be taken by Congress would be taken in a sane and 
responsible spirit certainly represents the fact so far as | 
can learn intentions of those interested in the telephone pro- 
gram. 

In no event could the same proceedings take place that has 
happened to the express companies, as there is no similarity 
between the wire agencies and the express function in rela- 
tion to the post office. 





The Rejuvenation of the Craneville Telephone Exchange 


A Serial Story Begun in the August 16 Issue, Telling How a Rundown Telephone Plant Was Rebuilt, Enlarged 
and Changed Successively from a Grounded to a Local Battery Metallic System 
and Later to Common Battery 


By Paul Hamilton 


Several legitimate cases of trouble resulted from the first 
“Morning test.” Frank was kept busy but found nothing 
which he was not able to clear. Mr. Barrows watched the 
operator and satisfied himself that her work was thoroughly 
done. 

“Well Frank, I didn’t know we had a line running to 
‘Davy Jones’ locker,’” Mr. Barrows said, as Frank entered 
the office with an instrument entirely coated with green mold. 

“It doesn’t happen to be from Davy’s place, but from one of 
his numerous relatives, Pole Jones’ place. They heard the 
bell ring but couldn’t talk over it.” 

“Where was it, in the cistern?” 

“Almost. It was in the cellar-way, right behind the door and 
the cellar is full of water. They moved out of that part of 
the house two months ago. What do you know about that 
bell?” 

“Do they want the telephone put back into service?” 

“Oh yes. They’ve always paid for it. They want it put in 
the part of the house where they can use it.” 

“We can arrange that I guess. Will the place have to be 
rewired?” 

“T think the drop wires had better be moved. They are pretty 
low and come in through some cherry trees,” Frank advised. 
“We'll look into that later, but get an instrument into service, 
temporarily anyway. I’ve a plan under consideration to make 
a big change—that is, to make all circuits of this plant, metallic. 
We'll go on with our present plans, but any new drops we will 
string with that idea in view. I don’t think I would waste 
any time on that instrument, however. It is apparently past 
redemption.” 

“All right,” answered Frank, as he proceeded to the shop 
where he found Germany polishing an instrument, to the ac- 
companiment of his own whistle. 

“Hello Germany! The boss wants this cleaned up right away 
for a particular subscriber,” Frank exclaimed. 

“Sure, we fix him. What?” and Germany stopped speaking 
in open-mouthed astonishment. “Noah’s dead; he doesn’t want 
it any more,” he added. “Any barnacles on it anywhere?” 

“She is something of a wreck, isn’t she?” resumed Frank. 
“We’ve gat to have one to replace it, but there’s no hurry. Say 
Germany! the boss says he’s going to cut over to metallic 
right away.” 

“What! I guess he’s heard of that electric light deal,” Ger- 
many surmised. “If that goes through he’s got to do some- 
thing.” 

“What difference will that make?” 

“Tt will kill the grounded lines. You see the electric light 
plant will be grounded, and that makes noise on the telephones. 
You remember those lines over on Beach street that were noisy 
with earth current?” 

“We cured that by grounding them all over by the bridge, 
in one place. That’s what they call a return ground, isn’t it?” 
asked Frank. 

“Not exactly,” replied Germany slowly, “I don’t know much 
about it, but a return ground means to bring the ground all 
the way back to the exchange.” 

“Why won’t that do the trick in the case of the electric light 
plant?” Frank inquired. ° 

“We'll put that up to Mr. Barrows. I am not up on that 
part of it. Anyway, it means plenty of work,” responded Ger- 
many. 
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“We are to go on with 
Are these ready? All 


“That’s what we want,” said Frank. 
these instruments at present though. 
right. I’ll get rid of them in a hurry.” 

“Then you can help me fix up some more.” was Germany’s 
rejoinder. 

“Tll be up right after dinner for maybe the boss will be in 
and tell us something more,” remarked Frank, leaving the shop 
burdened with two instruments. 

“Can you stop a minute, Frank? I want your assistance,” 
said Mr. Barrows as Frank was about to leave the exchange. 

“Certainly, I was only going down the street to peddle these 
instruments” Frank replied. 


“I’m getting out the copy for a new directory. I find some 
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Fig. 22. Design for Front Cover of the Directory. 


of the street numbers are missing, and Miss Dietz noticed that 
some of the subscribers have moved. Have the telephones 
been moved?” 

“Most of them, I guess. I think I can tell you from my 
book. The addresses which are missing are mostly on streets 
where the houses were not numbered until this year,’ Frank 
explained. “I can get those now,” he added. 

“l’m anxious to get this off my hands and perhaps we'd 
better go at it tomorrow. I’ll have the list gone over by that 
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time. You see I want to put in all the names, as it may help 
a little in getting the subscribers to keep their telephones. By 
the time we convince people that the telephone is a great 
convenience, we will be prepared to take care of the service.” 

“I guess we can fix it up, but I’d recommend waiting until a 
few new names can be added to the list. There are a number 
of first class people in town who ought to have telephones,” 
Frank suggested. 

“I thought of that and also that a directory will serve as an 
advertisement,” responded Mr. Barrows. “In about three or 
four months we will start a campaign for new subscribers and 
then, after we get a certain number of names to add, get out 
a new directory. What I want now is to induce our present 
subscribers to use their telephones more generally.” 

Frank went on about his work while the proprietor worked 
out a design (Fig. 22) for the front cover of the directory. 

The following little story was set aside for the second page 
or inside of the cover. 


Mrs. Smith observing her maid preparing to go out, asked: 
“Katie, where are you going?” 

“To the grocer’s, and the butcher’s to order the dinner ma’m,” 
Katie replied. 

“Never mind that today, Katie, I’m going to take baby and 
run over to Nellie’s and I’ll order the things on the way.” 

Here is a foolish woman. She starts on a visit with her 
mind burdened with errands and cannot realize the full bene- 
fit of her recreation. 

What she should have done was to do her shopping by tele- 
phone and start upon her visit free from care. 


As a general slogan, throughout the‘ book “Call by ntimber” 


was to appear in black face type. 
A full page was devoted to a letter to Mr. Merchant. 


Mr. Merchant: 

We don’t claim to understand all the details of your busi- 
ness, but we can assure you that you can economize on floor 
space by selling your wares by telephone. 


Another open letter was addressed to Mr. Citizen. 


Mr. Citizen of Craneville. 

f you should lease a house, lock the door, nail fast the 
gate, and make no use of the house whatever, you would be 
considered a very foolish man. 

Now if you lease a telephone, have it placed in your house, 
and make no use of it, you are displaying the same poor judg- 
ment. 

Use your telephone! 
you. 


The regular weekly issue of The Gazette displayed a double 
leaded, two-column article on its front page. 
“Light on the Telephone Situation.” 


The Gazette desires to advise the people of Craneville that 
the ownership of the telephone franchise has recently been 
transferred by our esteemed citizen Mr. P. J. Rankin, to Mr. 
J. D. Barrows. 

We first hailed this information with a certain degree of 
pleasure, as we have known for a long time that Mr. Rankin 
is too busy a man to give proper attention to the development 
of the enterprise. 

We were, for a brief period, buoyed up with the hope that his 
successor would at once start the wheels of progress and 
take immediate steps to improve and expand the service, but 
our hopes are dead,—frosted in the bud. 

Mr. Barrows has started his venture, on a money-making 
basis, overlooking the rights of the citizens to whom he is 
indebted for a very liberal license for his business existence. 
He has inaugurated his administration of this, our most im- 
portant public utility, by tearing down instead of building up. 

This morning we called to inquire if the 10:40 train was 
on time. To our surprise we were informed that we would 
be connected with No. 127 of whom we could make our in- 
quiry. 

In the past this information was given, cheerfully and 
promptly, by the operator in the telephone exchange, and we 
know of no good reason for denying our citizens so small a 
favor. To us it appears as a forerunner of a probably small 
and niggardly future policy. What may the citizens expect 
when a question of importance with reference to their rights 
comes up for consideration? 


It is a money-making proposition for 
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We are further advised by Mr. Barrows that for the pres. 
ent no additional installations will be made. In other words 
our citizens are denied the right of securing telephone service 
until Mr. Barrows sees fit to grant the privilege. 

Personally we have no fault to find with the new dictator of 
telephone affairs, but we advise him to familiarize himself with 
local conditions and the temper of Cranesville’s citizens before 
attempting to enforce any rules which will curtail their priy. 
ileges or deny them their rights. 

“The editor of The Gazette seems to have his heavy ham. 
mer out for you,” Frank ventured to remark to Mr. Barrows 
the morning after the paper was issued. 

“Something seems to have aroused him,” responded Mr, Bar. 
rows smiling. “It may help to re-arouse interest in the tele. 
phone enterprise, which is practically dead at present. Per. 
haps The Banner will take up the cry.” 

“The Banner,” Frank predicted, “will be for us, if The Ga- 
zette is against us. They are never on the same side of any 
question.” 

The following Tuesday The Banner editorially made com- 
ment upon The Gazette’s tirade. 

Our esteemed contemporary, having gone off at a tangent, the 
thinking people of Craneville should not be disturbed. As is 
his custom, the editor of The Gazette speaks without cause or 
reason. The subject is one of which he has no personal knowl- 
edge and of which he has made no investigation. 

We ourselves have not been able to ascertain fully the plans 
of the new owner of the telephone exchange, but we take 
issue with our contemporary by stating that any sane person 
will concede that Mr. Barrows has a just right to expect finan- 
cial remuneration upon his investment. 

Through the neglect of the previous owner, the system has 
deteriorated into a wreck, and we understand that Mr. Barrows 
intends to rejuvenate the present plant before undertaking to 
render additional service. 

We are quite certain that the public, in general, will not 
give serious thought to the blare of The Gazette. 

“T guess you may favor The Banner with a change of in- 
struments, Frank,” said Mr. Barrows after the appearance of 
this item. “If we can keep the two editors braying at each 
other long enough, we may derive some benefit fron it.” 

(To be continued.) 





Government Decides on Telephone Trust Procedure. 

The Department of Justice at Washington, D. C., is 
said to have finally decided on a method of procedure 
against the so-called telephone trust, namely, the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. Suit will first be brought 
in the district court in Chicago. District Attorney James 
H. Wilkerson of Chicago, and James W. Orr of Kansas, 
recently appointed special attorney for the government in 
the Union Pacific-Central Pacific case and the telephone 
trust case, were in conference recently with the ‘attorney- 
general. 

Suit will be filed in Chicago, but probably not until the 
appointment of a circuit judge to fill the vacancy now 
existing there, nor until ofter the filling of the two dis- 
trict judgeships created by a bill which will soon pass Con- 
gress. Applicants for these judgeships are being carefully 
considered, it is said, with a view to their corporation 
alignments. 

There is some doubt still in the minds of Department 
of Justice officials as to whether the telephone trust, so- 
called, is violating the Sherman anti-trust act. If, when 
the case is fought out, the courts hold that the telephone 
combination is not a trust under the meaning of the act, 
it is said that the government will at once take the po- 
sition that the time has come when the federal owner- 
ship of telephone and telegraph lines must be undertaken 
and will proceed on that basis. . 

Senator J. Hamilton Lewis called at the Department of 
Justice recently and asked for the appointment of Henry 
J. Toner, of Chicago, as one of Mr. Wilkerson’s special 
assistants, and that he be assigned to the telephone case. 





Proceedings Before Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision of Telephone Companies, Decisions of Courts in Matters 
Affecting Public Relations of Utilities, and Actions of City Councils Bearing Upon 
Franchises, Rates and Service 


Summary of State Commission Hearings.and Rulings. 
GEORGIA, 

December 10: Hearing continued from October 14 in the 
case Of the city of Columbus against the Southern Bell 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., which in November, 1912, ad- 
yanced its rates 50 cents a month under an alleged agree- 
ment with the city to advance rates automatically when it 
had secured 2,500 subscribers. It is stated the company 
will be required to submit proof of the actual cost of its 
plant, operating expenses and other data. 

INDIANA, 

November 17: Hearing on application of Cumberland 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. for authority to raise rates in 
southwestern Indiana. 

October: The hearing on the petition to establish phys- 
ical connection between the Central Union Telephone Co. 
and the Lafayette Telephone Co. has been continued. Frank 
Cuppy, secretary and treasurer of the Lafayette company, 
expresses the willingness of his company to meet the will 
of the people. The Central Union company is opposed to 
it, and if ordered to make the connection, has declared it 
will appeal the decision. 

October: Petition filed by the Logansport Home Tele- 
phone Co. asking an increased rate schedule. It is repre- 
sented that the company was a heavy loser in the sprine 
foods. The company does not petition for an increase on 
rural lines, but wants to increase the city residence lines 
to $24 and the business lines to $36 a year. 

October: The New Long Distance Telephone Co. has 
fled a surrender of its franchise at Shelbyville. The fran- 
chise was granted in 1906. Hereafter it will operate under 
an indeterminate permit as provided for by the public util- 
ity act. 

Missouri. 

December 4: Hearing reset from August 26 in case of 
J. Ben Sims vs. Columbia Telephone Co.: Rates and serv- 
ice, 

NEBRASKA. 

November 1: Rates increased on this date at Geneva, 
Neb., under application of the Lincoln Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. 

New JERSEY. 

November 14: Hearing on application of Metropolitan 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. to compel New York Tele- 
phone Co. to grant service connections, which the latter 
company declined to make on the ground that the name 
of the petitioning company was the same as one of the 
pioneer subsidiaries of the New York company. The board 
first gave a hearing on the application on September 12. 

OHIO. 

October 14: Complaint filed by James J. McGinty of 
Cleveland that rates for extension telephones are too high. 
December: Hearing on rate charges against Cleveland 
Telephone Co. and the Cuyahoga Telephone Co. 

. OREGON. 

October 16: Application filed by Henry Chappelle of the 
Favorite Telephone Co. of Woodburn, Ore., asking that the 
United Telephone Co., operating at Hubbard, be required 
to give him an interchange of service. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

October 22: Brief filed by Bell telephone company de- 
claring that the commission is without power to promul- 
gate the proposed schedule of telephone rates until it has 
first found existing schedules to be unreasonable. The 
contention is also made that the hearings held did not 
serve to produce any evidence on results of operation of 
telephone companies under existing schedules. 

SoutH Dakota. 

Date not fixed: Hearing on complaint from Highmore 
a to telephone service in which the Hyde County Tele- 
phone Co. is defendant, and an application of Hyde County 
Telephone Co. for an increase in telephone rental rates. 
Depositions have been taken and hearing will be fixed as 
soon as inventory of plant has been filed. 

Date not fixed: Hearing on petition of Northwestern 
Telephone Exchange Co. for increase in telephone rental 
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rates at Sioux Falls, with consolidation of New State Tele- 
phone Co. and the Northwestern Telephone Exchange Co. 
One hearing has been held and final hearing will be held 
as soon as company has filed inventory and other informa- 
tion required by commission. 

November 18: Hearing at Pierre on complaint filed on 
April 25, 1913, in the case of the Worthington Electric Co., 
Worthington; Groton-Ferney Mutual Telephone Co., Gro- 
ton; Conde Telephone Co., Conde; White Telegraph Co., 
White; Grant County Telephone Co., Milbank; Rural Tele- 
phone Co., Sherman; Moody County Telephone Co., Flan- 
dreau; Beresford Telephone Co., Beresford; Steninger Tele- 
phone Co., Parker; Canton Co-operative Telephone Co., 
Canton; Redfield Telephone Co., Redfield Hudson Tele- 
phone Co., Hudson; plaintiffs, versus the Dakota Central 
Co., the Nebraska Telephone Co., the Missouri Valley 
Telephone Co., and the New State Telephone Co., defend- 
ants. 

WASHINGTON. 

October 14: Hearing held at Tenino to take up question 
of physical connection between Independent and farmers’ 
lines and the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

November 12, 13: Hearings at Spokane on new air line 
long distance toll tariffs filed by the Pacific Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. and other complaints against local telephone 
tariffs, a valuation of the Spokane plant having been made 
more than a year ago. 

November 15: Hearing at North Yakima on long dis- 
tance rates on the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. and 
on rates for short lines connected with the Pacific lines. 

November 17: Hearing at Seattle on long distance rates 
of the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

December 13: Long distance tariffs of Pacific Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. suspended until this date to accommodate 
foregoing hearings. 

WISCONSIN. 

October 2: Hearing held on application of Tomahawk 
Light, Telephone & Implement Co., for authority to in- 
crease rates. 

October 3: Hearing held in case of Carl McDonald & 
Co. vs. F. A. Price Telephone Co. 

October 16: Hearing held in case of Ettrick Telephone 
Co. vs. La Crosse Telephone Co. 

October 21: Hearing held in case of Curtiss & Withee 
Telephone Co. vs. Owen Telephone Co. for refusal of serv- 
ice. 

October 21: Hearing held in regard to investigation, on 
motion of the commission, of an alleged extension of the 
line of the Farmers’ Co-operative Telephone Co. of Rio, in 
violation of chapter 610 of the laws of 1913. 

October 21: Hearing held in case of Tri-State & Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. vs. St. Croix Farmers’ Mutual Tele- 
phone Co. for violation of chapter 610 of the laws of 1913. 





No Bell-Morgan Merger in Ohio. 

Charles A. Otis, president of the Cuyahoga Telephone 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio, and Frank A. Davis, president of the 
Columbus Citizens Telephone Co., Columbus, Ohio, have 
filed affidavits with the Ohio Public Utilities Commission 
that no negotiations of any kind are being considered or 
have been considered that would give the Bell company 
possession or control of the Independent telephone inter- 
ests of the state. 





Mountain States Company Asks Injunction in Denver. 

The Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph Co. recent- 
ly filed a bill for injunction in the Federal court at Den- 
ver, Col., to restrain the county of Denver and its officials 
from enforcing the terms of the Brown ordinance. The 
bill declares that the Brown ordinance, by its terms, vio- 
lates the terms, or, in effect, impairs the obligation, of 
the contract between the company, on the one hand, and 
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the city and state, on the other, and is therefore in viola- 
tion of the federal constitution, which says that no state 
shall impair the obligation of a contract. 





Physical Connection Up Before Canadian Commission. 

An order is before the Railway Commission of Canada re- 
garding physical connection between the long distance lines 
of the Bell Telephone Co. of Canada, and the systems of 
certain competing Independent companies. A year or more 
ago, the railway commission held, that in view of the lower 
rates which mutual and non-profit-making companies charge, 
the granting of physical connection would be unfair to the 
Bell telephone company, and would result in taking away 
from that company its local business. It was felt necessary 
that the Bell company should have both the local and the 
long distance revenue in order to make its business as a 
whole profitable. The commission conceived its conclusions 
in the matter to be in the interest of the public. 

In its order the commission placed a surcharge or switch- 
ing tax for the avowed purpose of protecting the Bell com- 
pany from “unfair competition,” in order that it should be 
tried as an experiment for one year; at the end of which 
time the companies were to submit figures showing how it 
had worked out. 

Statements were submitted to. the commission last week 
by all the companies affected by this order, the board having 
at the time stated that it would not make any order for 
physical connection with respect to any other company than 
the eight concerned in the order, until the experiment was 
tried. The matter is now under consideration by the com- 


mission. 
The Bell company is in favor of a division of territory, 


each company developing its own portions with interchange 
of business. It is in favor of physical connection with non- 
competing companies, and even with non-competing parts of 


the systems owned by companies which compete in other 
sections; but is opposed to compulsory physical connection 
with competitors. 





Final Decree in Case at New Castle, Pa. 

The end of a fiercely contested case, so far as the lower 
courts are concerned, occurred at New Castle, Pa., re- 
cently, when Judge Porter, of Lawrence county, 
entered a final decree in the equity case of J. J. Dean 
against The Central District Telephone Co., which is a 
subsidiary of the American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
defendant. The decree required the defendant company 
to fulfill a contract entered into with Mr. Dean on March 
23, 1891, whereby the plaintiff was to have telephone 
service in his place of business at a rate of $18 a year 
as long as there was a competing telephone company 
ir. the city. 

When the telephone company attempted some months 
ago to advance its rates to $40 a year, suit was entered 
to enjoin the rate advance, and the present decree of the 
court makes permanent the temporary restraining order 
granted. The court overruled the exceptions of the de- 
fendant company’s attorneys to the findings of fact and 
the conclusions of law. 





Franchise Situation at Avilla, Ind. 

Attorney E. G. Hoffman, representing the Central Union 
Telephone Co., sprung a surprise upon Judge McClure of 
The Indiana Public Service Commission, when he offered 
a copy of a franchise which he declared his company had 
obtained from the town board of Avilla, Ind., in 1897. It 
was thought the company’s fight to prevent the Avilla Mu- 
tual Telephone Company’s right to operate under a fran- 
chise recently granted would be fought on the basis of the 
franchise granted the Western Union Telephone & Tele- 


graph Co., which the Central Union bought out. The fran 
chise of 1897 offered in evidence by Hoffman, is denieg 
It is declared there is no evidence of such a grant on the 
town board records, and two members of the town board 
at that time, deny such a franchise was granted. 





Unable to Collect Fine, Newport, Ind., Asks Receivershj 

The city of Newport, Ind., has filed a petition jn és 
Campbell circuit court asking that a receiver be appointed 
for the Citizens Telephone Co., of Newport, Ind., on ace 
count of inability to collect fines against the company. The 
petition sets forth that a franchise ordinance was Passed 
in October, 1909, and that the defendant company entered 
into a contract with the city of Newport to maintain g 
telephone service and to place its wires underground. 

Early last summer proceedings were entered against the 
company in the police court and upon failure of an official 
of the company to obey summons to appear in court a 
fine of $25 a day for 20 days was entered. The city, 
through the police, endeavored to collect this fine by reliey. 
ing the telephone company’s collectors of their collections, 
but this failed to work properly. 

On Sept. 29 the telephone company was again summoned 
to appear in court, but failed to put in an appearance. This 
time a fine totaling $2,950 was entered against the company 
and executions were issued for the collection of the fine 
The executions were returned marked “no property found,” 
It is claimed that $325 of the first fine and $2,950, the second 
fine, is unpaid and the petition seeks to recover this amount 
from the defendant company. In order to collect it the 
appointment of a receiver is asked. 





Mandamus Proceedings at Brainerd, Minn. 

The entire city force of officials at Brainerd, Minn., from 
mayor to city clerk and each of the aldermen, have been 
served with notice to appear in the district court and answer 
to an alternative writ of mandamus sued out by the Min- 
nesota Telephone Co., which has the backing of the Tri-State 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., of St. Paul. 

This order, which was granted by Judge W. S. McClenahan, 
adds another phase to the telephone competition between the 
Northwestern Telephone Exchange Co., a Bell company, and 
the Minnesota Telephone Co.; which desires the city to ap 
prove its plans for the construction of its telephone exchange 
within the city of Brainerd, or designate other streets and al- 
leys for the use of the exchange or to show cause before the 
court why this has not been done. 





Special Master for Case at Keokuk, Iowa. 

In order to expedite the case of the Iowa Telephone Co. 
against the city of Keokuk, Iowa, in which an injunction is 
asked against the enforcement of the rates of a recent ordi- 
nance, Judge McPherson of the federal court has appointed 
a special master to take testimony. 

The telephone company filed affadavits that the plant at 
Keokuk was operated at a loss during the past year and that 
to run the plant under the rates of the ordinance would neces- 
sitate a loss of $25,000 a year. The loss claimed by the com- 
pany for the year ending June 30 was $312, which did not in- 
clude return on the investment. 





Case Against Washington Commission Dismissed. 

The Supreme Court of the state of Washington has dismissed 
the case of the state on the relation of the Pacific Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., appellant, against the Washington Public 
Service Commission on the motion of the appellant. This is the 
action in which an appeal was taken from the order of the 
commission relative to the installing of physical connections 
at Sunnyside by the Sunnyside & Yakima Valley rural telephone 
lines with the Bell system. 
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Reminiscences of the Early Applications of the Telephone 


Switchboard Used for Connection of Telegraph Lines and Its Adaptation to the Telephone —The First Uses of 


Hard Drawn Copper Wire—Early Forms of Multiple Switchboards—Address 


Before the Telephone Pioneers of America 


By Thomas B. Doolittle 





As Messrs. Bell and Watson have given us 
such wonderfully interesting accounts of their 
york which resulted in the telephone, a few 
reminiscences from one who was early in 
the field of its application to public use, may 
be of interest. As the circumstances that 
determine the course of an individual life are 
oftentimes interesting, I will relate those that 
opened to me the telephone field. 

During the late 60’s and up to 1876, I was 
engaged in manufacturing at Bridgeport, 
Conn. Certain of our goods (barbed wire) 
was in great demand, and rush orders by 
telegraph were received from points in the 
West and South. Our patronage of the 
telegraph attracted the attention of O. E. 
Cole, manager of the Atlantic & Pacific Tele- 
graph Co. He called upon me to solicit busi- 
ness for his company and suggested that a 
line be run from his office to mine. 

“But I am not an operator,” I protested. 








Two or three years prior to the time of 
the events related above, I was in a Phila- 
delphia street car and observed for the first 
time the bell punch for recording fares. 
The pink strip slip for a three-cent fare, etc., 
appeared to me rather complicated, so, upon 
my return home, I made a sketch of a fare 
register and handed it to my superintendent 
with instructions to have one made when 
one of the skilled workmen was at liberty. 
The register was finally completed. 

Soon after this, W. H. Hayward called at 
my office, looking for something to do. I 
called his attention to the fare register. He 
took the device to New York and interviewed 
some of the street railway people. He came 
back very much discouraged and said the jig 
was up. I asked him what they said. He 
replied that Mr. Scribner, of the Belt Line, 
remarked that it would not do, as it made 
no provision for half fares. 








“You can learn,” said he. 

Our works were running double turn— 
2% hours round—and I was rather busy, but you know a busy 
man can always take on more. I called upon my old friend, 
D., W. Kissam, of the Bridgeport Brass Co., and suggested 
that we take up telegraphy as a sort of fad or pastime. Mr. 
Kissam entered into the scheme with enthusiasm and lines were 
run from our respective places of business to the Atlantic & 
Pacific office and to our residences. Others entered into the 
fun, and upward of 20 stations were added. 

A home-made Western Union pattern switchboard was placed 
upon the wall over the operator’s table. We then organized 
“The Bridgeport Social Telegraph Association.” When one 
member wished to call another, he would sound that member’s 
call and sign his own. The operator, hearing this, would so 
adjust the plugs in the switchboard that a connecting line was 
established between the calling and the called station. The 
system was exactly comparable to a telephone exchange, in 
connecting business houses, factories, banks, residences, etc., 
except that it was operated by telegraph instead of telephone. 
The members of families, business men and clerks were pound- 
ing away to learn Morse. 

It was taking on quite a businesslike air when the telephone 
appeared upon the scene. 


A PropHEecy REGARDING THE TELEPHONE. 


I took great interest in the affair, with Mr. Cole, and spent 
many evenings at his office discussing telegraph matters. One 
evening the subject of Professor Gray’s experiments came up. 
I remarked, as I was leaving the office, “If they can make it 
sing, they will make it talk; and some day there will be a 
little device, about as big as my watch, that we will attach to 
our wires and talk to each other instead of telegraphing.” A 
few years later Mr. Cole wrote me a letter in which he re- 
called this remark. 

This remark was merely conjecture. It was not to imply 
that I had the faintest idea how the thing was to be brought 
about, but it does prove that I had, at that time, a clear idea 
of a telephone exchange and that before the telephone was 
invented. 


Thomas B. Doolittle. 
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I said: “You go back to Mr. Scribner 
and tell him to do away with half fares— 
charge full fare or nothing.” 

This he did, and Mr. Scribner exclaimed, “Why not!” 

A contract was entered into and the Hartford Alarm Register 
Co. was organized. Fare registers were gradually adopted on 
all street railways, and half fares were abandoned. The Hart- 
ford Alarm Register Co. was established in New York, under 
the management of Charles A. Cheever. 

During the latter part of June, 1877, I was present at a 
directors’ meeting of the Register company when four tele- 
phones were brought in. This was on Saturday. I borrowed 
some of the telephones, took them to Bridgeport, and, on 
Sunday afternoon, members of the Telegraph association were 
called together in the office of the Atlantic & Pacific Telegraph 
Co., where experiments were carried on, illustrating the use of 
the telephone on our system. With the telephone attached, the 
system became a telephone exchange then and there. 

Tests were made from various stations and as far out as 
Black Rock, some four miles distant. All interest in the 
telegraph system was lost, and I immediately began soliciting 
subscribers for the telephone system. P. T. Barnum was my 
first subscriber. 

Willard L. Candee, of the Okonite company, New York, 
was then connected with the Register company, and many 
others will remember these facts. 

W. H. Hayward, secretary of the Register company, had 
immediately applied for and secured the agency for the tele- 
phone in Fairfield and New Haven counties, and, later, Hart- 
ford and Litchfield counties, Conn., and Hampden and Hamp- 
shire counties, Mass. It therefore became necessary for me 
to work with Mr. Hayward. All telephones were sent to me 
in Bridegport for distribution throughout the territory men- 
tioned. 

During the summer and fall of 1877, telephones were placed 
upon the Association’s wires, as I had them in stock or to 
spare, until the Atlantic & Pacific Telegraph Co.’s office was 
closed and taken over by the Western Union. A representative 
of the Western Union asked me to allow him to connect the 
Association wires into the Western Union office. I declined, 
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and he said to me: “What are you going to do with them?” 

“I may rent them for clothes lines; just cut them off at the 
roof fixture.” 

Three of these wires were taken over to my new office, on 
Fairfield avenue, and continued in service. They were also 
used for the purpose of illustrating the exchange to pros- 
pective subscribers. 

In the meantime, I was working on the subject of central 
office apparatus. Having Bridgeport secure with a franchise, 
I visited New Haven, with the object of interesting capital in 
the project. I called upon John E. Earle and asked him to 
get his friends together and organize a company. After dis- 
cussing the matter with his friends for some time, he decided 
not to do so. 

Later on, a letter from George W. Coy, manager of the 
Atlantic & Pacific office in New Haven, was forwarded to me. 
This letter was addressed to the Bell interests in Boston, ask- 
ing for an agency, as, he wrote, some parties in New Haven 
wanted a private line. As acting agent for New Haven, I 
called upon Mr. Coy with the letter, and suggested that he 
join me in starting what we then called a district system. 
Mr. Coy promptly took the matter up with Mr. Hayward and 
myself, associated others with himself and pushed the work 
with great enterprise. But I was left out. 

My observations led me to agree with Robert Burns that 
there is a period in every man’s life when things go awry. I 
have no disposition to hold Dr. Bell responsible for my mis- 
fortunes, but they were coincident with his wonderful achieve- 
ment. Up to 1876 I had attained more than the average suc- 
cess in business, when suddenly and without warning it was 
closed out by the sheriff by reason of signed blank forms that 
I had left in other hands for convenience during my absence 
from town. This proved too great a convenience and tempta- 
tion to the other man and was absolute ruin to both him and 
myself, 

Friends came forward and offered me partnerships, others 
offered money and credit to re-establish me in business but, 
curiously enough, no one would join me in the telephone prop- 
osition, and I was called all kinds of a fool for taking it up. 
The money to develop my exchange was secured by building 
private lines, and from the sale to Eugene F. Phillips of Provi- 
dence, of my switch cord tip for $2,500, and money borrowed 
from relatives. 

A few years later I met one of my old friends, D. W. 
Plume, of Waterbury, who had offered me money and credit 
to re-enter business, but who had spurned with indignation 
my proposition that he join me in the telephone enterprise. 
He later invited me to his room in the hotel, and, after closing 
the door very ceremoniously, he turned and asked me to kick 
him. 

Tue First Harp Drawn Copper WIRE. 

In November, 1877, I built a line connecting the mill and 
offices of the Ansonia Brass & Copper Co. These works were 
adjoining those of Wallace & Sons, who were also manufac- 
turers of copper wire and by whom I was once employed. 
It was there that I acquired the knowledge of wire drawing and, 
very largely, whatever mechanical skill I possess. I asked 
Superintendent Samuel Cotter to allow me to use copper wire 
and also to permit me to supervise the drawing of the wire. 

“Yes,” he replied, “you can make it of gold, if you want to,” 
and thereupon drove me to the wire mill and left orders for 
them to follow my directions. As wire drawing is an art 
in which there are no amateur performers that I ever knew of, 
I selected a man whom I had known in former years as a fine 
workman. After a day or two of experiment with different 
sized rods and by drawing carefully through several gradually 
reduced dies, or “holes,” a product was obtained which had the 
desired tensile strength and torsion, or what is known as “hard 
drawn copper wire.” 

Soon afterwards I connected all of the mills and offices of 
this company into a private exchange system with the same 
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material. This was the first “hard drawn copper wire” for 
electrical purposes ever produced and also the first’ Private 
exchange. I had sections taken down after exposure to the 
elements one year, two years, three and four years, Showing no 
deterioration, either in conductivity or tensile strength. They 
samples were, for the most part, sent to Boston, with no rp, 
sults. I tried to induce the Ansonia Brass & Copper Co, 
as an advertisement, to deliver some of this wire at the Cost 
of iron wire. This they refused to do. One day I met Cy 
Fred Mason, president of the Bridgeport Brass Co. 

“Tom,” he said to me, “there should be something in yoy 
business for us to do.” 

“There is,” I replied, “but you wire people have no sand” 

“Now, wait. Listen, I’ll do any —— thing you ask me. Noy 
go ahead.” 

“I want you to furnish to any one whom I may designate, 
quantity of hard drawn copper wire,” I said. 

I then described to him how it should be drawn. I then 
saw the general manager of one of our companies who agreed 
to place an order. I then left for a long trip West. Upon m 
return, I hastened to see the line, and what do you think | 
found? That they had strung soft, cotton-covered wire! The 
cotton was water-soaked and the wire was hanging in festoons 
from end to end of the line. I sought out the general mana- 
ger and asked for an explanation. He said he had ordered it 
in that way, so that if it did not prove in, he could take it 
down and use it for inside wiring. Although I felt that Col, 
Mason never should have consented to have filled the order in 
that way, I later recommended him to Mr. Vail, as he had 
suffered a,little financially on account of it. 

I obtained a promise from the management of the New 
England company to run a metallic circuit of copper wire from 
Boston to Worcester. But they weakened and instead, they 
strung a No. 4 iron grounded circuit. It was about as well 
adapted for telephone purposes as a boiler shop. 

It was incomprehensible to me that, with the proof at hand, 
the electrical people did not sooner realize the value of this 
material, that was cheaper than iron in conductivity and prac- 
tically everlasting. I made every effort to introduce it without 
success, until Mr. Vail commissioned me to build an experi- 
mental line from New York to Boston. When Mr, Vail spoke 
to me of the matter, I was very much surprised, for the reason 
that I had assumed that it was he who had turned it down, 
for Dr. Jaques’ reports to me were always favorable. 

In this connection I wish to state that it is very doubtful if 
at that time any other man in the world would have risked 
$70,000 in such an innovation. It was not exactly an expefi- 
ment, as the hard drawn copper wire had been in use seven 
years and had been tested from time to time, showing no per- 
ceptible deterioration. 

Thus it will be seen that the barbed wire brought me in touch 
with the telegraph, the fare register with Mr. Cheever, 
Mr. Cheever with the telephone, the telephone with the central 
office apparatus and “hard drawn copper wire,” and the en- 
dorsement of blank paper took me out of the manufacturing 
business. This is the first case that I remember where the 
endorsement of blank paper brought any good to the indi- 
vidual, but still I do not recommend it. However, I formed 
many acquaintances among manufacturers and wholesale men 
throughout the country, which afterward were of great value 
to me as a means of introduction to city and state officials. 
Gen. Hinchman, of the Western Union, remarked that I was 
the best acquainted man whom he had met. 

The telephone system is comparable to the sun, in that, for 
the benefit of the public, it is quite as impracticable to divide 
it on a state or national basis. As a matter of fact, with a 
diagram of telephone lines only, it would be impossible to 
trace the national line between the United States and Canada. 

As I was getting well under way with the exchange in 
Bridgeport, the Western Union Telegraph Co. entered the tele 

(Continued on page 44.) 















































































































































Practical Subjects—Letters and Discussions 


Method of Removing Old Brackets From Poles. 

In trouble and repair work it is often necessary to remove 
old brackets from a pole. A method which is ordinarily 
ysed is shown in the first view of the group illustration. This 
method usually breaks the bracket and twists the nails. A 
better method is shown in the other views in the same il- 


A Line After a Wind Storm in Nebraska. 


justration. The bottom spike is started by hitting the top 
of the bracket toward the pole. Then grasp the spike with 
a pair of pliers as shown in two middle views, and draw the 
spike out. Then turn the bracket slightly as shown in the 
latt view of the group illustration and hit at the top, thus 
drawing out the top spike. The bracket shown in the il- 
lustration had been removed from a pole twice before it got 











after a heavy wind storm last summer. Out of nine poles 
down, only two were broken at the ground line. The others 
were almost reduced to kindling wood sizes. 

York, Neb. Rufus Comstock. 





New Use for the Motor Truck. 

A telephone company which recently purchased.a motor 
truck, simply as a means of transporting telephone poles, 
cross arms and other supplies and tools for the use of its 
construction gangs has now put the truck to a new use, ac- 
cording to a statement recently made by an official of a 
motor truck company. The foreman of one of the con- 
struction gangs proved an inquisitive fellow, and by a study 
of the truck and the addition of a few accessories he 
practically doubled its value to his company. 

This foreman had often complained of the time and labor 
wasted in erecting new pole lines. He pointed out the 
fact that the raising of a single pole into position required 
the services of six to 10 men, while other work at which 
the men might be busying themselves was left undone. He 
had tried a dozen schemes to eliminate this waste, but it 
was not until the new motor truck went into commission 
that the problem was solved. And then it was the spur of 
greater necessity that drove the foreman to his final effi- 
ciency triumph. He found that the truck was also left 
standing idle while poles were being erected and decided 
that the double waste must stop. 

Accordingly he fitted the truck with a special “gin pole,” 
an apparatus in use by.all builders and movers of heavy 
objects. This “gin pole,’ equipped with tackle and lines, 
was so arranged that it could be taken down and tucked 
out of the way while the truck was moving from place to 
place, and erected at the rear end of the vehicle when ready 
for its work. The rope from the “gin pole” was carried 
to a special “nigger-head” drum which the-foreman fitted 
to the truck motor, and the new pole hoister was ready. 
Now, when a pole is to be placed only two men are neces- 





A Wasteful and an Economical Method of Removing Wooden Brackets from Poles. 


into the picture. 
it when the usual method was tried on it. 

Dry cells are rather slippery things. to carry in one’s arm, 
as any one can tell who has tried to carry an armful any 


The first view shows what happened to 


distance. Several folded newspapers placed on the arms will 
support the cells and one can carry all he wants to pile on. 
The photograph. showing several poles down was taken 
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sary to do the work. The tackle from the “gin” is hitched 
to the new pole near its top as the latter is lying on the 
ground and the truck motor started. The pole is lifted 
until its lower end is clear of the ground, then easily 
guided into the hole already dug to receive it. 

With this arrangement the gang foreman has killed two 
birds with one stone. He has left from four to eight 
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men at liberty to carry on other work and increased the 
efficiency of the truck to 100 per cent. by keeping it busy 
all the time. If he had not made a study of the vehicle, 
and seen its possibilities, his company would still be losing 
money on the erection of new pole lines. 





Letters from a Chief Operator to An Operator.* 

The two most beautiful things in the universe are the 
starry heavens above our heads and the sentiments of duty 
in the human soul. 

Dear Margaret, you have heard that beautiful saying before, 
but I want you to memorize it now, so that you will always 
remember you cannot really be dutiful unless you have the 
sentiments of duty. 

No part of your work is fitly done unless you put the right 
spirit into it. But if your work is governed by a sense of 
duty, you are sure to win out on every side. 

Obedience to the voice of duty gives greatness to the hum- 
blest occupation, and crowns the lowest position with honor. 

But, Margaret, your position is by no means the lowest. It 
is really the most important, for if you fall down on your 
job, it spoils the efforts the plant department has made to give 
good service, and at the same time breaks the promise the 
commercial manager has made to give good service. 

When you fail to do your duty, you have wasted all the 
labor of the other two departments, as well as your own time 
and labor, and in most all cases turned one of the company’s 
friends into a lasting enemy. 

Strive to be an operator who can be relied on to give the 
service promised and arranged for. Endeavor to be just as 
true to your work as the sun is to ,his course, for when you 
are striving to do your duty faithfully, you are fulfilling the 
purpose for which you were created. Deportment, honesty, 
and a desire to do right, carried out in practice, are elements 
of a successful operator. 

Margaret! What could afford you higher or more perma- 
nent pleasure than the goodwill and friendly regards of the 
people whom you serve? If you serve them well, they will 
surely become your friends. 

It is very easy to become an expert operator; it is so easy 
that it is within each operator’s reach. Though it can cer- 
tainly be acquired by every operator, and though it is a great, 
good thing to the individual operator, the company and public 
as well, like everything of value, it cannot be reached with- 
out effort. 


WATCH AND SrTupy. 


You must be constantly watchful and keep well informed 
on all the subjects relating to your work; you must exert 
every effort to please and satisfy the subscriber. 

It will be well to remember you will strike the tough 
knots. There will be much faltering and stumbling and tem- 
porary defeat and discouragement, for there are difficulties 
manifold to be battled with, but if the spirit of your work 
is strong and you desire to give the right kind of service, 
you needn’t despair of ultimate success. The very effort to 
advance, to arrive at a higher standard of efficiency than you 
have reached, should be inspiring to you. 

Even though you may fall short of being the very best op- 
erator, you cannot fail to be improved by every honest effort 
made in an upward direction. 

Patience and courage are two things that you need, with 
an earnest use of your advantages. 

You must be ever willing to exert yourself. 


Know Your Duty. 


Always be sure you know what your duty is. To be mis- 

*This is the third of a series of original letters written by 
a chief operator to members of her force and published in 
the Southern Telephone News. 
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taken is but a poor excuse, and any excuse made for neglect. 
ing a duty cannot diminish your obligation. 

Be just as faithful at the switchboard as if you stood in 
the front ranks of some great battle and knew that victory 
depended on your bravery, strength and skill. 

The victory of successful service is depending on you, 
Margaret! What are you going to do about it? 

Do you not realize that at present you are in a real battle? 
But we are no battling because we are angry and sorry for. 
ourselves that another company is at work in our city, but 
we are fighting for the interest of the people. We know 
that our service is best, but we cannot tell the people this and 
make them believe it. We have got to show them that we 
are right and the only way it can be done is to give them 
good service. 

That is the only weapon that can be used in our fight, and 
you are the one to be depended upon. 

Do not think of the others, but of yourself; no one else 
will do the work you leave undone. Not only for your own 
benefit, but for that of the company and public, you are in 
duty bound to aim at reaching the highest standard of effi- 
ciency. Resolve to never falter in the path of duty. 

REGARD For ALL. 

To the true, earnest operator, there is abundant scope for 
effort and room for self-improvement. 

Margaret! It is your privilege and duty, as well, to draw 
from your work all the happiness possible, and the only true 
way to render yourself happy is to love your duty and find in 
it your pleasure. 

Duty alone is true. The truest pleasure of all is that de- 
rived from its fulfillment. 

So, determine to do what is right, and in this fulfilling duty 
rest assured that the smile of an approving conscience will 
be yours, and the time will come when that will be worth 
more than all the world besides to you. 





Directory Numbers for Rural Telephones. 

I am sending a clipping from our directory explaining our 
method of numbering farmer telephones, which I believe is 
original. It has worked out very satisfactorily here. This 
was designed and put in operation by me at Carlinville and 
it might be of help to exchanges where a change is contem- 
plated. 

The first two figures of the subscriber’s number indicate the 
signal number that the line comes in on. The third figure of 
the number indicates the long rings and the fourth figure of 
the number indicates the short rings. 

Examples of rings on a line that comes in on signal or drop 
35 are: 

3502. Two short rings. 

3512. One long and two short rings. 

3531. Three long and one short rings. 

The position of the figure indicates to the operator the kind 
of rings necessary to call the party. 

G. W. Pringle, manager, 


Carlinville, Il. Macoupin County Telephone Co. 





Construction Kinks. 

Scrap disk and curler wheels, ranging from 12 ins. to 30 
ins. in diameter, when placed with the convex side up, make 
a better anchor plate, than dead men. They are lighter, oc- 
cupy less space in hauling, and take all sizes of anchor rods. 
Use heavier washers on the rods or double them. Placing 
a layer of broken stone one foot in thickness on the anchor 
plate increases the holding power. 

Attaching a handle to a 3-inch gong makes a handy melting 
ladle for light work, useful in soldering a ground rod. Take 
a piece of asbestos, hold it around rod and pour in a small 
amount of molten lead. This is easily and quickly done. 

Milo, Kans. C. L. Rees. 





Interstate Commission Wants Engineers and Inspectors 


U. S. Civil Service Commission Announces Examinations for Establishing Eligible List of Telegraph and Tele- 
phone Engineers and Inspectors—Certification to be made to Interstate Commerce Commission 
Under Act Providing for Physical Valuation of Common Carriers 


The United States Civil Service Commission announces 
open competitive examinations for senior telegraph and 
telephone engineer, junior telegraph and telephone engi- 
neer, and for telegraph and telephone inspector, for men 
only. From the register of eligibles resulting from these 
examinations certification will be made to fill vacancies 
as they may occur in the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, under the act providing for the valuation of property 
of common carriers, and in positions requiring similar 
qualifications in other branches of the service, unless it is 
found to be in the interest of the service to fill any va- 
cancy by reinstatement, transfer, or promotion. Most of 
the appointments to these positions will be for field and 
ofice duty outside of Washington, D. C. Some appoint- 
ments will, however, be made for duty in Washington, D. C. 
Statements as to education, training, experience and fit- 
ness are accepted subject to verification. Applicants must 
be physically qualified for performing the duties required 
in these positions. Applicants will be admitted to these 
examinations regardless of their place of residence, but 
under an act of Congress only those who have been ac- 
tually domiciled in the state or territory in which they 
reside for at least one year previous to the date of the 
examination will be eligible for appointment to any va- 
cancy which may occur in the apportioned service in 
Washington, D. C. Those who cannot show such residence 
and domicile will be eligible only for apointment to vaca- 
cies in positions with headquarters outside of Washing- 
ton. These examinations are open to all men who are 
citizens of the United States and who meet the require- 
ments. 

QUALIFICATIONS FOR SENIOR ENGINEER. 


The examination for senior telegraph and telephone 
engineer will be held December 1, 1913. As a result of 
this examination two grades of eligibles will be established, 
the salaries in the first grade ranging from $3,000 to $4,800 
per year, with riecessary expenses when absent from head- 
quarters in the discharge of official duties, and in the 
second grade from $1,800 to $2,700 and such expenses. 

Applicants will not be assembled for examination, but 
will be rated upon the evidence adduced as to their gen- 
eral and technical education and training, and their prac- 
tical experience and fitness. It must be shown in con- 
nection with his application that each applicant is a per- 
son of good moral character and temperate habits, active, 
intelligent and discreet; of good speech and manner, quali- 
fed to address and confer with telegraph and telephone 
officials. It is desired to secure eligibles having qualifica- 
tions for service in telegraph and telephone appraisal 
work. 

The applicant should present his training and experience 
under any or all of the following general heads as the 
same apply to his particular case: 

1. Education and apprenticeship training. 

2, Preliminary experience in telegraph and telephone 
installation and maintenance (either station or line work). 

3. Employment in the design, manufacture, and sale of 
telegraph and telephone equipment and material. 

4. Responsible service in the construction and mainte- 
nance of telegraph and telephone properties. 

5. Experience in cost estimating and appraisal work. 

6. Experience other than above enumerated. 
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Applicants must show that they have had responsible 
experience in engineering and construction work related 
to telegraph or telephone properties for at least ten years 
to be eligible for grade 1, and five years for grade 2. A 
degree conferred by a reputable engineering school or col- 
lege will be accepted in lieu of three years of such ex- 
perience. Applicants may indicate the grade for which 
they desire to be examined, but they will be admitted to 
the grade for which they are, upon consideration of their 
statements of training and experience, shown to be fitted. 
Applicants for grade 1 must have reached their 30th, but 
not their 55th birthday, and for grade 2 their 25th, but 
not their 45th, on the date of the examination. 


EXAMINATION FOR JUNIOR ENGINEER. 


The examination for junior telegraph and telephone en- 
gineer will be held December 3, 1913. As a result of this 
examination two grades of eligibles will be established, the 
salaries of the first grade ranging from $1,200 to $1,500 per 
annum, with necessary expenses when absent from head- 
quarters in the discharge of official duties, and in the sec- 
ond grade from $720 to $1,080 and such expenses. 

Competitors will be examined in the following subjects, 
which will have the relative weights indicated: 

1. Practical questions on electricity, installation tests, 
adjustments, interior and exterior wiring, etc... 
2. Education, training and experience 

Four years’ experience in telegraph or telephone instal- 
lation and maintenance will be required for admission to 
examination for grade 1 and two years of such experience 
for grade 2. Applicants will not be admitted whose only 
qualification is experience as telegraph operator or line- 
man. Graduation in engineering from a reputable technic- 
al school will be accepted as equivalent to two years of this 
experience under grade 1 and will be accepted as the equiv- 
alent of the experience required under grade 2. Applicants 
may indicate the grade for which they desire to be exam- 
ined, but they will be admitted only to the grade for 
which they are, upon consideration of their statements of 
training and experience, shown to be fitted. For positions 
under grade 1, applicants must have reached their 25th, 
Sut not their 40th birthday, and for grade 2 their 21st but 
not their 35th birthday on the date of the examination. 
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TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE INSPECTOR. 


The examination for telegraph and telephone inspector 
will be held December 1, 1913. As a result of this exam- 
ination two grades of eligibles will be established, the 
salaries in the first grade ranging from $1,200 to $1.800 
per annum, with necessary expenses when absent from 
headquarters in the discharge of official duties, and in the 
second grade from $720 to $1,080 and such expenses. 

Applicants will not be assembled for examination but 
will be rated upon the evidence adduced as to their prac- 
tical experience. It must be shown in connection with this 
application that each applicant is a person of good moral 
character and temperate habits, active, intelligent, and 
discreet. It is desired to secure eligibles having expe- 
rience in the construction and maintenance of telegraph 
and telephone plants, and who are qualified to determine 
the class or grade of material used in such construction, 
and the character and value of the labor required in the 
installation thereof. 
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Applicants must show at least seven years of practical 
experience to be eligible for grade 1 and two years for 
grade 2. Applicants may indicate the grade for which they 
desire to be examined, but they will be admitted only to 
the grade for which they are, upon consideration of their 
statements of training and experience, shown to be fitted. 
Applicants must have reached their 21st but not their 55th 
birthday on the date of the examination. 

Persons who meet the requirements and desire to enter 
the examinations for senior and junior telegraph and tele- 
phone engineer, should apply at once for Form 2039, and 
announcements Nos. 1150 and 1151, and for the examina- 
tion for telegraph and telephone inspector, Form 1800 and 
announcement No. 1152, to the United States Civil Service 
Commission, Washington, D. C., or to the secretary of the 
board of examiners at any place where the Civil Service 
Commission has an office. 





Louisville Judge Makes Answers to Supreme Court. 

In accordance with a rule made by the United States Su- 
preme Court several months ago, Judge Walter Evans of the 
federal court at Louisville, Ky., has filed two responses. In 
the first matter he was required to show cause why he had 
not construed the mandate of the court in upholding the 
Louisville rate ordinance affecting the Cumberland Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. to mean that the rates should be put at once 
into effect and the overcharge of the last few years, amount- 
ing to over $136,000, be refunded to the subscribers. 

In his response Judge Evans states that he followed the 
requirements of the supreme court mandate in the rate case 
and would put the rates into effect after trying them out 
from the standpoint of confiscation. He pointed out that 
should the rates be proved confiscatory after the overcharge 
had been refunded to over 7,000 subscribers, he would have 
the tremendous task of trying to re-collect the money so 
distributed, but that if the court judged him in error he 
would act forthwith. 

In the second matter he was required to show cause why 
he has not permitted A. Englehard & Sons Co. to act for all 
the subscribers entitled to refund. In this response Judge 
Evans says that he did not allow this firm to intervene “in 
the midst of litigation that had already gone on for several 
years, for all the subscribers.” He limited their intervention 
to their own individual interests in the refund ($21.50) and 
“to that of. such other patrons as might be shown to have 
authorized it to act.” Judge Evans then recites his reasons 
for arriving at the conclusion that the plan was a scheme of 
the attorneys for Englehard & Sons Co. to make a fee of 
$34,000 out of the proposed intervention of that company for 
all subscribers entitled to a refund, by means of a 25 per 
cent recovery fee on all such refunds if finally allowed, and 
he did not believe it to be his duty to aid the 25 per cent 
scheme. 

Central Union Must Pay on Poles in Springfield, Ill. 

The appellate court of the third district at Springfield, II1., 
recently handed down an opinion reversing the decision of 
the Sangamon county circuit court which denied the right 
of the city to collect $1 a year taxes on each telegraph and 
telephone pole in the city’s streets. The suit was brought 
against the Central Union Telegraph Co. to recover taxes on 
about 3,000 poles in the city streets for the years 1907 to 
1911, inclusive. 

The circuit court sustained the demurrer of the company 
that the ordinance was unreasonable and that a fair remuner- 
ation for the poles would be $5,000, whereas the company 
had given the city telephone and fire alarm service, amount- 
ing to $15,000. The court in reversing the case instructs the 
circuit court to sustain the demurrer to this contention of 
the company. 
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BIRTH AND BABYHOOD OF THE TELEPHONE 

(Continued from page 27.) 
we had worked together, more new ideas on a great Variety 
of subjects, including visible speech, elocution and flying ma. 
chines, than my brain could assimilate. But when he went op 
to say that he had an idea by which he believed it would be 
possible to talk by telegraph, my nervous system got such a 
shock that the tired feeling vanished. I have never forgotten 
his exact words; they have run in my mind ever since like a 
mathematical formula. 

“Tf,” he said, “I could make a current of electricity vary jn 
intensity, precisely as the air varies in density during the pro. 
duction of a sound, I should be able to transmit speech tele- 
graphically.” 

He then sketched for me an instrument that he thought would 
do this, and we discussed the possibility of constructing one. 
I did not make it; it was altogether too costly and the chances 
of its working too uncertain, to impress his financial backers— 
Gardiner G. Hubbard and Thomas Sanders—who were insist- 
ing that the wisest thing for Bell to do was to perfect the 
harmonic telegraph; then he would have money and leisure 
cnough to build air castles like the telephone. 

I must have done other work in the shop besides Bell’s dur- 
ing the winter and spring of 1875, but I cannot remember a 
single item of it. I do remember that when I was not working 
ior Bell I was thinking of his ideas. All through, my recollec- 
tion of that period runs that nightmare—the harmonic tele- 
graph, the ill-working of which got on my conscience, for I 
blamed my lack of mechanical skill for the poor operation of 
an invention, apparently so simple. Try our best, we could not 
make that thing work rightly, and Bell came as near to being 
discouraged as I ever knew him to be. But this spring of 1875, 
was the dark hour just before the dawn. 

If the exact time could be fixed, the date when the concep- 
tion of the undulatory or speech-transmitting current took its 
perfect form in Bell’s mind, would be the greatest day in the 
history of the telephone. But certainly June 2, 1875, must 
always rank next. For on that day the mocking fiend inhabit- 
ing that demonic telegraph apparatus, just as a “now-you-see- 
it” and “now-you-don’t” sort of a Satanic joke, opened the 
curtain that hides from man great Nature’s secrets and gave 
us a glimpse, as quick as if through the shutter of a snap- 
shot camera, into that treasury of things not yet discovered. 

That imp didn’t do this in any kindly, helpful spirit—any 
inventor knows he isn’t that kind of a being—he just meant 
to tantalize and prove that a man is too stupid to grasp a 
secret, even if it is revealed to him. But he hadn’t properly 
estimated Bell, though he had probably sized me up all right. 
That glimpse was enough to let Bell see and seize the very 
thing he had been dreaming about, and drag it out into the 
world of human affairs. 

Coming back to earth, I’ll try and tell you what happened 
that day. In the experiments on the harmonic telegraph, 
Bell had found that the reason why the messages got mixed 
up, was inaccuracy in the adjustment of the pitches of the 
receiver springs to those of the transmitters. Bell always 
had to do this tuning himself, as my sense of pitch and knowl- 
edge of music were quite lacking—a faculty (or lackulty) 
which you will hear later became quite useful. Mr. Bell was 
in the habit of observing the pitch of a spring by pressing 
it against his ear, while the corresponding transmitter in a 
distant room was sending its intermittent current through the 
magnet of that receiver. He would then manipulate the tuning 
screw until that spring was tuned to accord with the pitch 
of the whine coming from the transmitter. All this experiment- 
ing was carried on in the upper story of the Williams build- 
ing, where we had a wire connecting two rooms perhaps 60 
feet apart looking out on Court street. 

(To be continued.) 








Queries on Theory and Practice 


Measuring for Difference of Ground Potential. 


What is the best method of making a test for difference 
of ground potential between the central office and some 
other point? 


If the plant is a ground return system, with no con- 
densers in with the subscribers’ telephone bells, 
the difference of potential can be measured by plugging 
into each line, as shown in the diagram. Note carefully 
the position of the reversing key,,in recording the read- 
ing; reverse when necessary to get a positive reading. 
Plot the stations plus (+) or minus (—) according to the 
terminal of the voltmeter which must be connected to the 


series 


line. 

If the system is metallic, it will only be necessary to 
send a man to the telephone stations desired, and have 
him make a dead ground at the telephone. Usually the 
lightning arrester ground will do, or attachment to a 
water Or gas pipe. 

If the system is common battery, it would be better to 
make the test at the main distributing frame, cutting off 
the switchboard end so as not to be bothered by the 

















Determination of Earth Potential in Grounded System. 


current from the main battery. It will also be necessary 
to run the voltmeter ground wire G separate, clear to the 
real earth at central office, so as not to give false results 
by the current which flows in the ground wire between 
the battery, switchboard, power board and earth. 

Test each line for insulation and foreign voltage be- 
fore letting the assistant ground it. If the difference of 
potential between the central office ground and some 
point not at a telephone is desired, one may be able to 
get it by running a temporary wire from the desired lo- 
cation to the nearest of the exchange lines, cutting the 
latter from the ground beyond. 


a 





Instrument Protection From High Tension Danger. 


There is a 6,600-volt transmission line that runs parallel 
to some of our lines for about four miles. I consider it 
exceedingly dangerous to our patrons and ourselves, al- 
though it is on the opposite side of the road from our 
lines. We cross under the transmission line with drops to 
houses. What can we do to protect our lines that is not 
expensive? Is there some device we can use that will auto- 
matically ground our lines if by any chance they come in 
contact with the high tension line? Will our Western Elec- 
tric No. 69A heat coils be sufficient protection at the office, 
a ordinary lightning arresters do any good along the 
ine 


The usual protection for instruments in such cases con- 
sists of two five to seven-ampere fuses in connection with 
the lightning arresters. The fuses should be toward the 
line so that, in case of heavy voltage coming in, the fuses 
will be more liable to blow than if placed back of the ar- 
tester. For the lightning arrester, copper blocks are pre- 
ferable to the carbon, as there would be no difficulty ex- 
perienced with them due to particles flaking off and lodging 
between the blocks, thus placing a ground upon the line. 
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As an additional precaution, the five-ampere fuses might be 
placed outside the house,,while fuses of about one-amperé 
capacity be used in-connection with the arrester. Should 
the drop wires be well insulated and also the 6,600 volt 
wires, one set of fuses would probably be sufficient. The 
great objection to using fuses of one-ampere capacity 
would be that they are liable to be blown frequently, caus- 
ing considerable work for the troubleman. An additional 
precaution would be the use of generator cranks having 
rubber covered handles. With receivers having concealed 
binding posts, there would be comparatively little danger of 
the subscriber receiving a shock. 

The heat coils, fuses and arresters at the exchange should 
be sufficient protection at the office. The ordinary type of 
arrester is not suitable for out of door use on lines. Ar- 
resters specially constructed so as to be dust and water- 
proof have given satisfaction. 





Cradle for High Tension Line Crossing. 


Please inform me if high tension lines carrying 60,000 
volts will interfere with telephone lines paralleling on op- 
posite sides of the road, 40 to 50 feet away, for distances 
varying from one mile to four or five? How should wires 
be arranged to protect telephone wires against possible 
accidental falling of said power wires at crossing points? 


High tension lines at 60,000 volts pressure will have more 
or less effect upon telephone lines even although on the 
opposite side of the road. However, if the lines are well 
insulated and transposed at proper intervals, the induction 
effects can be counteracted to a very great extent. 

Cate should be taken to see that the insulation of the 
telephone lines is as high as possible for, if the insulation 
is poor considerable noise may be produced on the lines in 
bad weather due to leakage. 

Telephone wires at crossings should be protected by what 
is known as acradle. This is a network of wires suspended 
under the transmission lines and above the telephone wires. 
Then if one of the power wires breaks and falls, it will be 
caught by the cradle and prevented from coming in contact 
with the telephone lead. 





The Voltage on Telephone Line. 


Referring to the query in the October 4 issue of TELEPHONY 
relative to voltage of telephone currents, it was stated that a 
battery will generate in the secondary of its induction coil 
from one to five volts. This does not appeal to me as being 
high enough voltage for transmission through iron wire. 

Also advise me if induction will interfere with telephone 
service through a 20-pr. cable paralleling a 115-230-volt alter- 
nating current circuit within two feet, for a distance of 1,200 
feet. 


This voltage is high enough to deliver the small current 
necessary for the reproduction of speech. If the current 
through the receiver be only 100 micro-amperes (0.0001 am- 
pere) one can hear easily. It is about the limit of commer- 
cial speech. Five volts will drive this amount of current 
through 50,000 ohms of non-inductive resistance. Thirty miles 
of standard No. 19 gage paper cable (88 ohms and 0.06 mf 
per mile) is about the limit of commercial speech. Its copper 
resistance is only 2,640 ohms. The mttual capacity of the 
wires, together with the resistance, reduces the delivered 
current to about the figure named. Open wire lines do not 
have very much capacity, hence one can talk farther than in 
cable. 

If there are no primary or high tension alternating cur- 
rent wires on the same pole, you will not get enough induc- 
tion to bother you at all. You may hear a low hum, but it 
will not interfere with conversation. 
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REMINISCENCES OF THE TELEPHONE. 
(Continued from page 38.) 
phone field and somehow appeared to make a special drive 
at me. J fought desperately and won out in divers places. 

In the Danbury, Conn., fight, one of the Western Union 
officials said to me, “Doolittle, you are a good fighter, but we 
are coming to Bridgeport and will do you up if it takes the 
whole capital stock of the Western Union to do it.” 

I appealed to Boston, but they were nearly as bad off as I. 
At last, William D. Bishop, then president of the New Haven 
Road and a director in the Western Union, called upon me and, 
while expressing great appreciation of my enterprise, was sorry 
that his interests lay in another direction. He then proceeded 
to order all of my telephones out of the railroad, steamboat 
and express offices. . 

Then it was a question of accepting their proposition, which 
was $1,000 less than the business cost me, or trying to maintain 
a fight in which I was likely to lose everything. I made terms 
with them by which they agreed, on the side, not to remove 
the Bell instruments. We agreed that I was to remain in their 
employ three years, but was optional with me after the first 
year. I accepted the situation and the place as a “pot boiler.” 

I had made up my mind to quit the whole business and go 
back to manufacturing when one day I met Mr. Vail in the 
corridor of the Western Union Building, and he said to me, 
“Let bygones be bygones. You come over to Boston, take off 
your coat and. go to work.” The Bell company afterwards 
made up my loss on the Bridgeport exchange. 

Upon taking up my work with the Western Union, I devoted 
all my spare time to get at the fundamental principle of what 
a switchboard should be and to a study of the problem of 
providing telephone service in New York City. I based my 
figures on a possible 50,000 subscribers in the not far remote 
future (we had, at the time, about 275). I found it impos- 
sible to center 50,000 subscribers with any known central office 
apparatus then extant. 


Ear_y Forms oF ComMBINED JACK AND Drop. 


After a careful study of the subject, I fixed upon what I 
termed “the unit system,” which consisted of the signal and 
jack combined and set in rows upon shelves in front of the 
switchboard. Even with this, the wires could not be centered 
at one point. -I then divided the wires into groups, connected 
with trunks, or into what we now call the multi-office system. 
That is to say, that exchanges should be simultaneously es- 
tablished in different parts of the city and connected with 
trunk wires. I did not approve of the multiple system for 
New York for I could not prove it as an economic measure, 
even with 50,000 subscribers. 

At the first meeting of the representatives of the telephone 
industry, at Niagara Falls, where many kinds of switchboards 
were shown and described, the only one from my standpoint, 
showing a correct fundamental principle was exhibited by Mr. 
Jones, of Cincinnati. But in this, each unit measured about 
1% inches wide by 6 inches high. My first experiment was 
about 1 inch by 3 inches; afterwards to 1 inch by 1 inch and 
then ¥% inch by 1 inch, the latter by means of the automatic 
working steel ball. Later a lamp was substituted for this steel 
ball, and the space occupied, further reduced. I have always 
been sorry that I did not think of the little lamp. 

I kept up an interest in central office apparatus until it as- 
sumed correct fundamental lines of evolution. 

In the line of apparatus, two achievements stand out in my 
memory and make me happier than any other two. One was 
the development of the long distance transmitter by A. C. 
White, and the other when Mr. Hayes told me that the com- 
mon battery was an assured success. 

In looking over the field in the beginning, I met no one who 
seemed to have a comprehensive idea, or any idea at all, of 
the now termed telephone exchange, and, as my ideas on the 
subject dated hack of the invention of the telephone, I felt 
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that I might have some rightful claim in the matter. I there 
fore prepared drawings, specifications and claims. I went to 
the patent office with my attorney, W. C. McIntire, where | 
sat between him and Examiner Buckingham and discussed the 
claims. 

Mr. Buckingham failed to see the patentability of the jp. 
vention, saying that the substitution of telephone for Morse 
instruments did not, in his opinion, constitute an invention, 
I tried to explain that there were some combinations that were 
very unlike the telegraph system, but it was of no avail, and 
I reluctantly gave it up, accepting whatever he was pleased to 
allow. 

Some months afterwards I was passing through the patent 
office when Mr. Freeman, the chief examiner, accosted me, 
saying, “Why did you make no claims on that drawing that 
you left in the files? I have rejected 18 applications on that 
drawing and you made no claim for it.” 

“My claims were not allowed,” I replied. - 

“Well,” he said, “if you had appealed to me, I would have 
allowed them.” 

The switchboard shown in this patent was my first departure 
from the regular Western Union type and was made in the 
early winter of ’77 and ’78. In this I substituted switches for 
plugs for convenience of manipulation, but immediately aban- 
doned it after experimental use on the social telephone system, 

In our telegraph system, in Bridgeport, we had much trouble 
with subscribers leaving their keys open. We therefore at- 
tached a spring, making a self-closing switch to overcome the 
trouble. With this in mind I devised the subscriber's 
call bell and, after a consultation with Thomas A. Watson, the 
call bell was equipped with a rocking lever in such a way that 
one end must be down while talking. This was awkward and 
uncomfortable, but was about all that was allowed in the 
patent. No one ever heard me recommend their use. Later 
Mr. Williams attached a slide catch on one end of the bell. 
This brought in all the old time telegraph trouble. 

In 1891 I was very much disturbed by the lack of interest in 
toll lines, for it seemed to me that the best interest of the 
public, as well as our own, was the development of a national 
system. I asked President Hudson to allow me to make a 
specialty of that work. I made up a little department for this 
purpose, and started a careful study of the whole United 
States, visiting all the states and cities making a study of local 
conditions and trend of business. I was at first discouraged at 
the lack of interest, but afterwards delighted with the aroused 
interest in this department of the business and with the en- 
thusiasm and zeal displayed by my corps of assistants when 
they began to comprehend the scope and value of the work. 
Careful analyses were made of the trend of business from all 
points. Toll centers were established and a basis of estimate 
was fixed by the varied amount of toll receipts per caput in 
different sections of the country. 

In 1909 I was retired from active work, and now, as from 
time to time I peer helplessly into the different departments, 
I am confronted with the thought that nothing can take from 
me the pleasure that was mine when I was peering into the 
future to discover those things which, though crude like the 
first Bell telephone, were fundamentally right, nor of being 
associated with the most devoted to their work and kindly set 
of men who were ever brought together for the development 
of any enterprise. While the past is interesting for the leisure 
of mankind, the future holds more for him who can antici- 
pate the requirements of civilization. . 





Municipal Telephone System for Fort Frances, Ontario. 

The town of Fort Frances, in the northwestern part of 
Ontario, Canada, has had a telephone system, which has not 
proved entirely satisfactory. The municipality has now 
bought out that system, and is going to replace it by a munic- 
ipal system. It is understood that the contracts are already 
let for the supply of materials and equipment. 





Three Big Words!—Reciprocity, Mutuality, Co-operation 


Their Principle Carried Out in the Specialized Trade Paper— Co-operation with a Certain Amount of Mutuality 
is Absolutely Necessary to Business Life—The Mentally Successful Man Reads 
His Specialized Trade Journal 


By Elbert Hubbard 


Not long ago I visited the State Hospital for the Insane 
at Kalamazoo, Mich. Walking over the beautiful grounds 
half a mile from the main building I came across an attend- 
ant in charge of twenty-five patients. 

The attendant was a little man, a sort of half portion. 
Many of the patients weighed twice as much as he. 

I walked along with him for some distance and in the 
course of our conversation I said: “I don’t want your job. 
What is to hinder half a dozen of these big fellows getting 
together and setting up a job on you? If they would get at 
you all at once, you would not stand any show at all. There 
js no help within half a mile and you are not armed.” 

He looked at me in rebuke and remarked: “You belong 
here, all right! You ask what is to hinder these fellows get- 
ting together and setting up a job on me? Why, the fact 
is, if they could get together with anybody or anything, they 
would not be here. That is their trouble. Nobody is ever 
sent to an insane asylum who can do team work.” 

The badge of sanity is the ability to co-operative with other 
people; and the more people you can work with and for, the 
bigger and better you are. It is an age of organization. Just 
now there are three big words. These are Reciprocity, Mu- 
tuality, Co-operation. And where do you find their principle 
carried out more than in your specialized trade paper? 

Competition may have been the life of trade once, but it 
is no longer so. Competition died when the inventive genius 
of American engineers devised machines that should manufac- 
ture beyond the present economic wants of the people. Com- 
petition then became suicidal and destructive, and anything 
that is suicidal is dying——dead. 


Tue AGE or Co-OPERATION. 

We have passed through the savage stage, the stone, the 
competitive, and now we are passing into the co-operative. 
We will not be here so very long, anyway, and soon Death, 
the kind old nurse, will come and rock us to sleep—and we 
had better help one another while we may. 

The idea of the brotherhood of man is no idle, vacuous 
dream; and this ideal of brotherhood is coming about, not 
through the preaching of ethics or morality, but it is coming 
about as a matter of self-preservation. 

Civilization is the best way of doing things. Civilization 
means the civil way—the mental, courteous, helpful way. 

There is a natural tendency to specialize these days. The 
man or firm who manufactures or sells one or more prod- 
ucts, be it soap or shoes, pianos or cabinets, should know 
their business. If they know it less than from A to Izzard, 
they should busy themselves and get down to the source of 
supply (information)—their trade paper—and absorb with in- 
terest and studiousness all the meaty things found there per- 
taining and relative to their specific trade or craft. The spe- 
cialized trade paper co-operates with, and reflects to, manu- 
facturers and dealers, the good—the best means to a success- 
ful end. Co-operation is most essential to business life. 


CERTAIN AMOUNT OF MUTUALITY NECESSARY. 


Simply because one is in the same line of business as an- 
other man, is no reason why he should attempt to destroy 
him. A certain amount of mutuality is absolutely necessary 


to live. Increased consumption is the rule of every line of 
human endeavor. 
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There are bigger markets than the world ever before of- 
fered, and there is bigger pay for the man who can elim- 
inate the grouch, get rid of his grab instincts, and regulate 
his gobble and guzzle. That is, don’t over-eat, don’t over- 
drink, smoke one cigar at a time, think well of everybody, 
especially yourself. 

Be proud of the business you are in. Stand by the whole 
fraternity. Don’t knock competitors. I have~ noticed this: 
that the smaller a man’s bean, the more room there is in it 
for peeve. Little peanut men live by themselves; they do not 
read their trade paper. They think they have secrets, and 
they are afraid of somebody getting the secret away from 
them. The fact is, however, we only grow as we give, and 
anybody who locks the world out shuts himself in. 

I know hundreds of highly prosperous business men, manu- 
facturers, dealers, jobbers, craftsmen, and I cannot recall a 
single instance in which the mentally successful man does not 
read his specialized paper. He subscribes for it, and he pays 
for it promptly. In many instances he orders extra copies 
from time to time and distributes ‘them. He is boosting the 
whole game all along the line. And this very fact puts him 
in a frame of mind where currents of success come swirling 
in his own direction. He is moving on the eternal tide of 
progress. 

When you subscribe for your trade paper and assimilate 
it, you are uplifted, inspired, given courage, pep, intellectual 
vim and vigor and enough trade information to make you 
free from the trials and tribulations which beset the man 
who “doesn’t know.” 

These things all have a direct influence on the bank and 
mental balance. 

The trade paper binds everybody in the business into a 
fraternity, which spells length of days, because it “serves” 
and its service is based on specific knowledge. 


(Copyright, 1918, Kovn. at Adv. Service.) 





Annual Convention of Kansas Association. 

The members of the Kansas State Telephone Association 
will hold their annual convention in Salina, Kansas, on De- 
cember 9, 10 and 11, 1913. The convention headquarters 
will be at the National Hotel. This association is composed 
of the various Independent telephone companies of the 
state. It is expected that 200 delegates will attend. 





Canadian Independent Telephone Association. 

The .annual convention of the Canadian Independent Tele- 
phone Association will be held at Toronto, Ont., on Novem- 
ber 12. This is at the same time as the big electrical exhibi- 
tion to be held in the Arena, and it is believed that there 
will be a large attendance as no doubt many more will take 
advantage of the opportunity to take in both affairs. 





Indiana Association.Convention Indefinitely Postponed. 

A number of inquiries have been received by TELEPHONY 
respecting the annual convention of the Indiana Independent 
Telephone Association. We are informed by Walter J. Uhl, 
of Logansport, secretary of the association, that the annual 
convention has been indefinitely postponed, and the meeting 
will probably not be held in the year 1913. 





From Factory and Salesroom 


Conventions: Canadian Independent Telephone Association, Toronto, November 12; Kansas Independent 
Telephone Association, Salina, December 9, 10, 11 


Automatics to be Installed in Jacksonville, Florida. 

The Automatic Electric Co. of Chicago, announces the 
receipt of an order from the Jacksonville Home Telephone 
Co. for an initial equipment of 4,000 lines of full automatic 
apparatus to be installed in Jacksonville, Fla. The entire 
plant is to be of thoroughly modern construction, the aim 
of the builders being to make it the equal of any in the 
country. The automatic central office equipment will be 
placed in two offices, one in the business district, the other 
in the residential region. The outside construction will 
be of cable, entirely underground in the congested area 
and largely so in the outlaying sections. This, together, 
with the multi-office arrangement of the central office 
equipment, will give exceptionally good service results. 
Work has already begun on the plant and it will be com- 
pleted as quickly as possible. 

The Jacksonville Home Telephone Co., a corporation 
organized for the purpose of constructing and operating 
an automatic telephone system in Jacksonville, is composed 
of representative business men of the city. Charles Blum 
is president; James J. Ahern, vice-president; John W. 
Dodge, treasurer; and A. S. Metzner, secretary. The board 
of directors includes the officers and J. C. Halsema, L. 
Furchgott, J. W. Ingraham, J. S. Maxwell, John G. Mc- 
Griffen, A. N. Endel, A. D. Warrock and L. G. Hirth. 

The managing director, in active charge of the. enter- 
prise, is C.-L, Fisher, who has long been engaged in In- 
dependent telephone activities, and whose experience and 
past successes assure the company of a progressive and 
energetic management. The construction work is under 
the direction of Edmund Land, one of America’s prominent 
telephone engineers, and builder of the automatic tele- 
phone plants at Grand Rapids, Mich., Havana, Cuba, and 
Dallas, Tex. H. D. Smith, well known as a commercial 
telephone man is commercial superintendent of the new 
company. 





The Call-A-Phone. 

“No, Mr. Brown is not at his desk just now. If you 
will leave your number I will have him call you?” The 
frequent occurrence of this state of affairs results in a loss 
of time to both parties involved and a possible loss of 
business to the party called. The device shown in the 
accompanying illustration known as the “Call-a~-Phone” 
has been developed by the Stromberg-Carlson Telephone 
Mfg. Co. to eliminate such losses of time and business. 

The apparatus is designed to enhance the value of tele- 
phone service in commercial establishments of any size 
by quickly locating certain individuals when not within 
hearing distance of their telephones. The Call-A-Phone 
system includes the signal transmitting device, as illus- 
trated, which mounts within reach of the branch exchange 
operator, also a system of bells located in the various 
parts of the plant which are rung simultaneously under 
the controlling action of the sending device. All of the 
energy required for the operation of the system is drawn 
from the telephone storage batteries, or in the case of 
isolated systems, from a bank of dry cells having a po- 
tential of 20 volts. In this way the system is brought 
within the rules established by the fire underwriters for 
low voltage signal systems. 

The sending device consists of a neatly designed and 
finished cabinet, measuring 15 ins. x 11 ins. x 9 ins., which 
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contains all of the apparatus required for the Projection 
of the current impulses used in forming the code Signals 
Twelve distinctive code signals can be transmitted with 
this particular sending device for which twelve interlock. 
ing push button key switches will be seen in the center 
of the front panel, together with the pilot lamp and master 
key. A directory plate is associated with the selecting keys 
for the insertion of the name of the party responding to 
each code signal. 

The loud ringing gongs which are distributed through. 
out the plant operate in parallel upon a two-wire circuit 
consisting of ordinary interior twisted pair telephone wire. 
Any reasonable number of bells may be connected to 
one circuit, but fifteen is recommended as a limit in order 
to obtain greatest efficiency. In large offices small bells 
or: buzzers may be substituted for the gongs to avoid 
excessive noise. 

In addition to the code signaling features of the equip- 
ment the system includes a remarkably efficient fire alarm. 
For this purpose the usual type of “break glass” fire alarm 





Operating the Call-A-Phone. 


boxes are installed in various parts of the plant terminated 
upon the visual signals shown in the lower portion of the 
first panel of the sending device. When an alarm is turned 
in from any of the fire alarm boxes the corresponding 
visual signal is displayed to indicate the location of the 
fire and a general alarm is automatically sounded by the 
sending device. A fire alarm switch is also included in the 
equipment of the sending station for convenience in send- 
ing alarms for fires reported by telephone. 

The simplicity of the device and the ease with which 
it may be installed are features which should appeal 
strongly to prospective purchasers. Further details de- 
scriptive of the Call-A-Phone and its many uses can be 
obtained from the Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Manufac- 
turing Co., of Rochester, N. Y. We understand the man- 
ufacturer is making a special proposition to Independent 
telephone companies to install these systems and provide 
this new service to some of their regular subscribers. 





November 1, 1913. 


Nothing Succeeds Like Success. 

A short time ago the Ericsson Mfg. Co. of Buffalo de- 
cided to hold a bargain sale on their compact type wood 
telephones. They were carrying in stock a larger num- 
per of wood telephones than their sales of wood telephones 
seemed to warrant. They had emphasized the well known 
steel telephone to such an extent that many people did 
not even know that Ericsson made wood telephones. This 
sale was advertised prominently in TELEPHONY with the 
result that the entire stock of these telephones was dis- 
posed of in a very short time. Having made such a suc- 
cess of the sale it was decided to re-design this type of 
telephone and push it vigorously. Therefore, instead of 
discontinuing the sale of wood telephone as had been con- 
sidered, it has been decided to offer them for a time 
at a bargain price. 

There could certainly be no better time of the year than 
the present for such an opportunity for the telephone man 
and the Ericsson Mfg. Co. is certain that it will make an 
unqualified success of this sale. 





Automatic Manufacturing Plant Again Sold. 

W. B. Marvin, of Urbana, Ohio, has purchased the plant 
of the American automatic company, which was sold a few 
weeks ago to J. C. Powers and W. E. Berry at public sale 
by the receivers under an order of court. Mr. Marvin paid 
$20,000 for the plant, this being the figure at which it was 
bought in at the sale. Mr. Marvin bought the plant in- 
dividually and will personally operate it as a telephone 
plant just as it is now being operated. There are a num- 
ber of good orders on hand. 

Mr. Marvin is a member of the W. H. Marvin Co. and 
is one of the wealthiest capitalists of Urbana. He has been 
interested in the automatic company since it was first 
started in Urbana and was a large stockholder in the or- 
iginal company. Although the old company lost thousands 
of dollars and every stockholder lost everything put into 
it, it is said that the plant is now on a paying basis, having 
been made so by the receivers, T. A. Edmondson and A. 
F. Vance, Jr. Mr. Marvin will continue to operate the 
plant with the same management and employes which have 
been conducting it. 





New Fire Alarm System for the City of Salem, Mass. 

The city of Salem, Mass., has just placed a large con- 
tract with the Simplex Wire & Cable Co., Boston, for 
multiple conductor cables for a new fire alarm system. 

Most of these cables are lead covered for underground 
use and contain all the way from two to 18 conductors, 
both in pairs and laid straight. Placed end to end, the 
single conductors would cover a distance of over 45 
miles. 

In order to secure as permanent an installation as pos- 
sible a 30 per cent. rubber compound was specified for in- 
sulating the conductors. Charles H. Ashby is the city 
electrical engineer. 





Recent Stromberg-Carlson Orders. 

The Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Manufacturing Co. 
has been doing an increased foreign trade and it is ex- 
pected that the American made telephones will continue to 
be in demand in foreign markets. The telephone business 
is a seasonable one and just at this time the same com- 
pany reports good business from many sources. 

Among domestic orders recently received of especial 
importance are the installations at Mansfield, Ohio, and 
Mankato, Minn. The Stromberg-Carlson company is to 
equip its original installation at Mankato with its manual 
call distributing system, which will enable the telephone 
company to continue its original equipment, increase the 
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capacity of the switchboard and improve the service to 
its subscribers. This same system is in successful opera- 
tion at Knoxville, Tenn. 

Judging from the number of small switchboards being 
sold for rural and village exchanges, it would indicate that 
a great many small Independent telephone companies are 
being formed. The Stromberg-Carlson company has made 
extensive preparations for meeting the requirements of the 
trade this fall and those in need of telephone equipment 
should be sure to get the company’s name on their mailing 
list so that they can keep posted in regard to what is be- 
ing done. 





Fred Seeley With Kellogg Company. 

A recent and very important acquisition to the Kellogg 
sales force is Fred Seeley, who is well known among 
telephone men all over the country. Mr. Seeley has worked 
in 33 states in the Union 
in telephone interests, 
and also in Canada, from 
British Columbia to Que- 
bec. 

Before Mr. Seeley be- 
came interested in tele- 
phone endeavor, he was 
employed as field super- 
intendent by the Pitts- 
burg Plate Glass Co. and 
served in this capacity 
for over 10 years. Fol- 
lowing this, he worked 
for various companies in 
the Indiana natural gas 
fields. 

About eight years ago, 
Mr. Seeley started to 
work for the Swedish- 
American Telephone Co. 
as salesman and _ re- 
mained with them until 
about a year ago, when he joined the sales staff of the Chi- 
cago Telephone Supply Co., at Elkhart, Indiana. During 
this time, he has probably acquired as many friends in the 
telephone business as any other man in the field. 

Quiet and unassuming, Mr. Seeley is a convincing talker 
with arguments based on a wonderfully practical experience, 
especially covering the advancement of the magneto ex- 
change. 














Fred Seeley. 





Book Reviews. 

THE Economics oF TELEGRAPHS AND TELEPHONES, by John 
Lee. Published by Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd., London and 
New York. 86 pages; price two shillings, six pence, or $0.61. 

As traffic manager, Post Office Telegraphs, England, the 
author of this book has had opportunity of making a special 
study of the telegraph and telephone in relation to its effect 
on the industrial, commercial, and social life of the present 
day, both in the United States and in Europe. 

Although the statement is made in the preface that only an 
outline of the subject is presented, yet many points are brought 
out which probably have never been considered by the average 
reader. The first chapter deals with the economic history of 
the telegraph and telephone and the events which brought about 
government control of the telegraph, while the factors which 
lead to the absorption by the English government of the tele- 
phone system are clearly pointed out. It is stated that 
the United States is a striking exception to the nationalization 
of the telegraph and telephone but that already the tendencies 
are decidedly in that direction. 

The discussion of the economic value of commercial inland 
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telegraph service is carefully written and presents many points 
of interest, while the story of foreign telegrams is said to be 
a romance in itself. The chapter relating to the economic 
value of telephone service brings out many uses, both local 
and long distance, which have a most direct economic value. 
The factors that enter into the fixing of tariffs for inland tele- 
graph and telephone service are set forth at considerable length 
with the various reasons for consideration in making the 
tariffs. 

The book is especially welcome to telephone readers at this 
particular time, taking up as it does the subject of government 
control of telegraphs and telephones, and the factors which tend 
to bring about such control. It contains much information rel- 
ative to the economic factors of the telegraph and telephone 
problems of the present day, and for that reason it is of in- 
terest to all desiring to learn more of this topic which is now 
becoming so important. 


Pusiic Utmities, Tuer Cost New, AND DEPRECIATION, by 
Hammond V. Hayes. Published by D. Van Nostrand, New 
York City. 256 pages; price $2. 

The appraisals of the properties of public utilities being made 
and to be made by the various state commissions and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, have created a decided in- 
terest in the subject of physical valuation. The valuation of 
the ‘utilities is a mixed question of fact, judgment and law, 
and requires the combined knowledge of the engineer, the 
economist, and the lawyer. 

It is stated in the preface of the book that its object is to 
bring to the minds of those whose duty it is to ascertain fig- 
ures representative of value, three distinct issues. First, that 
it is the duty of the appraiser not to ascertain the fair present 
value, that function belongs to the court or commission, but 
to ascertain with accuracy such figures as are necessary evi- 
dences of value and loss of value; second, that the original 
cost can be obtained without inordinate difficulty arid is a 
figure of importance to those who must rule as to what the 
fair present value should be; and third, that depreciation is 
affected only indirectly by inefficiency, and that as a necessary 
consequence depreciation is dependent wholly upon the relation 
of the age to the life of the perishable property. 

The principles which are involved in forming the basis of 
the valuations are clearly set forth, as far as they have been 
established. References are given to decisions which have been 
rendered in important cases bearing on the subject. 

The topics which are discussed in the book are: Property 
valuations, replacement costs of physical property, and their 
determination, going, good will and franchise values, original 
cost and commercial value, service worth to the consumer, 
reserves and depreciation, fair present value, and a chapter 
on the general consideration relative to the regulation of 
public utility undertakings. 

The book is well written and the matter is presented in such 
a form as to be readily comprehended. The methods of deter- 
mining values are authoritative and engineers and others in- 
terested in appraisal work will find it of great value. 


THe INSPECTOR AND THE TROUBLEMAN, by Stanley R. Ed- 
wards and A. E. Dobbs. Published by Telephony Publishing 
Co., Chicago. 196 pages, 86 illustrations. Price, $1. 

This book is written in'a simple manner and is intended to 
deal in an elementary, but explicit, style with the many prob- 
lems that are encountered in magneto exchanges. It contains 
a great amount of valuable information relating to the theory 
of electricity as applied to telephone operation. 

In writing the book a conversational style was adopted so 
that the reader becomes interested in the general story which 
tells of the making of a telephone man. Line construction and 
maintenance, common and uncommon cases of trouble that oc- 
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cur on magneto exchange systems, are discussed in sug) 3 
manner that the reader cannot fail to obtain much of real 
value, indicating the right way out of difficulties which con. 
stantly arise in his work. 

For the beginner in telephone work, the book will be of 
great value, as many of the questions that are answered, are 
those which persons just entering telephone work would nat- 
urally ask. 





Automatic Patent Suits. 

The Automatic Electric Co., of Chicago, has instituted 
suits in the Federal Court of the Northern District 9; 
Ohio against the North Electric Co., of Galion, Ohio, and 
in the United States Court for the Northern District of 
Illinois against The Telephone Improvement Co., of Chi. 
cago, charging infringement of the plaintiff's subsisting 
patent relating to automatic telephony. The Automatic 
Electric Co. announces that these suits, and any others, 
the institution of which that company may deem warranted 
by conditions, will be prosecuted to final conclusion. 





Paragraphs. 

E. H. Martin, president of the Martin Telephone Co,, ot 
Webster City, lowa, has received papers authorizing the 
formation of the International Telephone Meter Co., with an 
authorized capital of $1,000,000. The company will manufac- 
ture and market the telephone meter invented and patented 
by Mr. Martin. 





Electioneering by Telephone in Kentucky. 

For the purpose of calling state-wide attention to ques- 
tions to be voted upon outside the regular election to of- 
fices on November 4, the Louisville commercial club of 
Louisville, Ky., has formulated a plan to electioneer the 
state by telephone. It is estimated that 75,000 persons will 
be reached personally by the scheme in view. 

The plan is to have 14 additional telephones, both Cum- 
berland and Home, installed in the commercial club head- 
quarters, making the total number eighteen. The day be- 
fore election, or on November 3 (Monday), experienced 
men will be furnished by both telephone companies, who 
will do nothing all day but telephone to individuals who 
are members of the commercial club. 

The question of abolishing the fiscal court, the school 
bond isue, the question of using convict labor on the pub- 
lic roads, and the matter of tax reform, are the issues that 
will be called to the attention of the voters. 

Outside of Louisville, in Jefferson county, a similar mode 
of procedure will be followed, with the single exception 
that the school bond issue will not be mentioned, as it is 
strictly a city affair. In the county especial stress will be 
laid upon the abolishment of the fiscal court. 

It is in the state at large, however, that the majority of 
people will be personally reached. By means of 175 state 
exchanges of the Cumberland company it is expected that 
more than 50,000 persons will be talked to. 

At each of these 175 exchanges the commercial club will 
secure a man who on November 3 will call up every sub- 
scriber connected with the exchange and urge a vote on 
the convict labor and tax reform questions, these two being 
the two matters of state-wide interest and importance. It 
is estimated that between 400 and 600 men will be reached, 
on an average, at each one of the 175 stations. 

Through the arrangements made between the commer- 
cial club and the Home and Cumberland telephone com- 


‘panies the service for the electioneering campaign will be 


furnished free of charge and experienced men will also be 
furnished free by the two companies for calling the long 
lists of numbers. 





Record of Telephone Patents Recently Issued 


1,073,589. September 23, 1913. TELEPHONE ExCHANGE Sys- 
rem; Sidney H. Brown, Pittsburgh, Pa.; assigned to American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. It describes a system in which 
incoming calls are automatically distributed among the op- 
erators at the switchboard. The equipment includes a rotary 
selective switch for each subscriber’s line and a plurality of 
contracts upon which trunk lines, extending to the operator’s 
position, terminate. 

1,073,596. September 23, 1913. Execrric Caste; Henry C. 
Egerton, Ridgewood, N. J.; assigned to Western Electric Co. 
Relates to a special sheathed joint for steel-armored and 
lead covered cable by means of which Pupin loading coils 
may be inserted in the cable. 

1,073,667. September 23, 1913. TELEPHONE TRANSMITTER. 
Henry C. Egerton, Passaic, N. J.; assigned to Western Elec- 
tric Co. The feature of this invention consists of frame 
plates between which the diaphragm is supported. A gran- 
ule-containing cup is formed integrally with each of the plates 
and electrodes are mounted on opposite sides of the dia- 
phragm. 

1,073,692. September 23, 1913. CuRRENT TRANSMITTING IN- 
sTRUMENT; Chas. D. Lanning, Boston, Mass. Relates to a 
telephone repeater of the granular microphone type. It com- 
prises a revoluble microphone provided with a vibratory elec- 
trode, a fixed electrode, and intermediate body of granular 
carbon. Means are supplied for intermittently producing a 
rotary movement on the microphone in order to maintain 
the carbon granules in unpacked condition. Operation of 
the rotating means is prevented when a through circuit is es- 
tablished. 

1,073,708. September 23, 1913. ReEcEIVER HoLpER For TELE- 
pHones; Hugo C. Raiber, Pittsburgh, Pa. Describes a desk 
stand attachment for holding the receiver to the user’s ear. 
Two watch case receivers are mounted on a pair of vertically 
disposed parallel trunnions. 

1,073,748. September 23, 1913. System For Divipinc CALLs 
Avonc TELEPHONE Operators’ Positions; Harold J. W. Fay, 
Westboro, Mass., and Edwin C. Molina, East Orange, N. J.; 


vided for connecting the repeater circuit in bridge with the 
link conductors, the operation of one of the relaps being 
under control of one of the switching means associated with 
one of the link conductors, and the operation of the other 
under control of the other link connecting means. 

1,074,648. October 7, 1913. TELEPHONE RECEIVER STAND; 
Morris Schwartzberg, Chicago. Describes a stand upon which 
is adjustably mounted a pair of spring clamping jaws so 


No. 1,074,298, 


shaped as to hold firmly the telephone receiver. By means 
of the adjusting support, the receiver is placed in the proper 
posjtion to the telephone user’s ear. 

1,074,677. October 7, 1913. E/NUMERATION OF TELEPHONE 
Cats; S. D. Williams, Newport, Wales. Relates to appa- 
ratus for registering the number of telephone calls made by 
the subscriber. An enumerator for each subscriber is placed 
at the subscriber’s instrument and also one at the exchange. 
Electromagnetic means are provided the subscriber for oper- 
ating the enumerator. 


assigned to American Telephone & Telegraph Co. Describes 
automatic switching equipment for picking out idle cord cir- 


n ; 1,075,007. October 7, 1913. TELEPHONE SystEM; J. G. Bles- 
cuits. Automatic switches under the control of the substa- 


sing, Chicago; assigned to Automatic Electric Co. Describes 
an automatic switch having a motion in one plane to select 






































No. 1,073,748. No. 1,073,692. 


groups and motion in an intersecting plane to find a line in 


tion line unite the connecting circuit and line. Each op- 
erator’s position includes a plurality of switches, all of which 
are rendered irresponsive to line control when one of the 
switching mechanisms is in use. 

1,073,788. September 23, 1913. TELEPHONE OUTFIT FOR THE 
Dear; Kelley M. Turner, Jamaica, N. Y. The equipment 
is adapted for placing in a lady’s handbag. It consists of 
a battery, with a transmitter having its diaphragm close to 
the outer wall, a receiver and cord. 

1,074,286. September 30, 1913. MICROTELEPHONE; Wm. B. 
Oliver, Collingswood, N. J.; assigned to Oliver Electric Co. 
The feature is a relatively massive carbon block electrode 
Provided with pockets containing carbon granules. It is de- 
signed for aiding defective hearing and has a capacity for 
controlably selecting and amplifying certain sound vibrations 
while minimizing others. 

1,074,298. September 30, 1913. TELEPHONE REPEATER Sys- 
tM; Herbert E. Shreeve, Milburn, N. J.; assigned to West- 
ern Electric Co. Repeating apparatus is associated with the 
two ends of a linked circuit in such a manner that when the 
link circuit is connected with the main circuits it constitutes 
a connection between the two main circuits.. Relays are pro- 
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the selected group. It is controlled by combined quick and 
slow acting relays. 

1,075,257. October 7, 1913. TreLtepHony; M. L. Johnson, 
Chicago; assigned to Corwin Telephone Mfg. Co. Relates to 
a special lockout feature for party lines so that the line 
when in use is guarded against the intrusion of other sta- 
tions upon the same line. Magnets at the party line stations 
serve normally to lock the telephone out of circuit relation 
with the lines. The magnets are operated by polarized re- 
lays but energized by a uni-directional current, the flow of 
which is interrupted when the line is in use, thus rendering 
the polarized relays at the stations to be excluded from the 
line, unresponsive. 

1,075,258. October 7, 1913. TrLEPHONy; M. L. Johnson, 
Chicago; assigned to Corwin Telephone Mfg. Co. This pat- 
ent covers a special prepayment arrangement before the con- 
nection can be given to certain called lines. The calling sub- 
scribr may signal an operator who passes upon the subscrib- 
er’s right to free connection. 

1,075,259. October 7, 1913. 
Chicago; assigned to Corwin Telephone Mfg. Co. 


TELEPHONY; M. L. Johnson, 
Relates to 
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a common battery telephone exchange system in which the 
exchange is provided with mechanism for automatically ex- 
tending the connection from the party telephone line which 
extends from the plurality of the party line stations to the 
exchange. 

1,075,260. October 7, 1913. TELEPHONY; M. L. Johnson, 
Chicago; assigned to Corwin Telephone Mfg. Co. Describes 
circuit connections whereby telephonic communication may be 
held between party line stations to the exclusion of the tele- 
phone exchange; also switching mechanism for connecting 
the telephone at one of the party line stations in telephonic 
circuit with the party line, and at the same time serving to 
lock out the other stations on that line. 

1,075,423. October 14, 1913. TELEPHONE HANp Set: R. R. 
Ireland, East Orange, N. J., and A. F. F. Gilson, Closter, N. 
J.; assigned to Western Electric Co. The feature of this 
hand set is a transmitter properly positioned at one end of 
a supporting member and the receiver at the other end, with 
a switch mechanism intermediate. 

1,075,430. October 14, 1913. TELEPHONE EXCHANGE SysTEM; 
F. R. McBerty, New Rochelle, N. Y.; assigned to Western 
Electric Co. Describes a test circuit used in combination 
with a selector, so arranged that a double test may be made. 
Mechanism for controlling the selector is adapted to respond 
in a different manner to the current flow in the circuit during 
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the test time. The system is also adapted for interconnecting 
various kinds of lines, such as ordinary and private branch 
exchange lines, 

1,075,485. October 14, 1913. TrLEPpHONE Pay Station; G 
A. Long, Hartford, Conn.; assigned to Gray Telephone Pay 
Station Co. The feature of this patent is a means provided 
for locking the signal against action until the toll for the 
message has been paid. 

1,075,503. October 14, 1913. TELEGRAPH TRANSMiTtER; C, E. 
Scribner, Jericho, Vt.; assigned to Western Electric Co. De- 
scribes means for automatically operating selected switches 
of a series in predetermined succession. 

1,075,504. October 14, 1913. TELEGRAPH TRANSMITTER; C, EF. 
Scribner, Jericho, Vt.; assigned to Western Electric Co. Re- 
lates to an electric impulse transmitter in combination with 
a plurality of electromagnetic current control means. The 
key operated mechanism selectively operates a group of the 
current control means, and a transfer relay operates to caus¢ 
the successive energization of the selected group of current 
control means. 

1,075,661. October 14, 1913. Leap Attoy; C. P. McConnell, 
New York; assigned to Western Electric Co. Describes a 
thin metallic tape for winding electrical conductors. It js 
comprised of an alloy having approximately 95 per cent. lead, 
4.5 per cent. antimony and .5 per cent. tin. 


Condensed News Reports 


Officers of Companies are Earnestly Requested to Forward Us Promptly All Financial and Other Statements as Soop 
as Issued, and Any Items of Interest as to Their Plants and Systems 


Personal. 

CHARLES Reeves, of Princeton, Iowa, has been appointed 
manager of the Decatur County Mutual Telephone Co., of 
Leon. 

A. WyeEr has been appointed manager for the Citizens Tel- 
ephone Co., at Georgetown, IIl., to succeed Wm. Savage, re- 
signed. 

G. B. Tatsotr has been made manager for the Bondville 
Telephone Co., Bondville, Ill., succeeding G. L. Siefkins, re- 
signed. 

FreD SCHOENHOFEN, of Milwaukee, Wis., has been appointed 
manager of the Chippewa Falls office of the Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Co. 

Ws. F. Quatts has resigned his position as general man- 
ager of the Decatur County Independent Telephone Co., at 
Greensburg, Ind. 

Frank W. MILLIKEN, of Erie, Pa., has been appointed man- 
ager of the new office that the New York Telephone Co. has 
just opened at Ridgewood, N. J. 

L. Bryan has resigned the management of the Millersburg, 
Ky., office of the Central Home Telephone Co. He will be 
succeeded by J. C. Head, of Lebanon. 

Wa tter S. Rowe, formerly general manager of the Great 
Western Telephone Co., of Philip, S. D., has moved to Pierre, 
S. D., where he will re-engage in the electrical business. 

F. S. CHapman, formerly connected with the National Elec- 
tric Specialty Co., of Toledo, Ohio, has been appointed man- 
ager of the Decatur County Independent Telephone Co., at 
Greensburg, Ind. 

Tuomas Cotter, superintendent of traffic for the North- 
western group of the Bell telephone companies, has been pro- 
moted to traffic engineer for the same group. Mr. Cotter’s 
headquarters will remain in Omaha, Neb. 

O. M. ANDERSON, manager of the Texas City, Texas, office 
of the Southwestern Telegraph & Telephone Co., has resigned 
to accept a position with the Texas City Electric Light & 
Water Co. He is succeeded by G. W. Hughes, of Houston. 

J. P. Oxiver, manager of the Enfield, Ill., exchange of the 
Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph Co., has recently been ap- 
pointed general manager of a newly organized division, con- 
sisting of Shawneetown, Junction, Equality, Ridgway, Norris 
City and Enfield, with headquarters at Shawneetown. 

G. T. Dick, formerly manager for the Cumberland Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. at Brookhaven, Miss., has been made manager 
of both the Cumberland and Western Union offices at Monroe, 
La., to succeed J. G. Thomas, who has been transferred to 
Covington, La. 


A. S. Ketty, formerly division superintendent of the Iowa 
Telephone Co., at Des Moines, has been appointed traffic su- 
perintendent of the Northwestern group of the Bell telephone 
companies, with headquarters at Omaha, Neb., to succeed 
Thomas Cotter, who has been promoted to the position of 
traffic engineer. 

Obituary. 

Joun S. Cussins, owner of the Central Telephone Co., at 
Niantic, Ill, died recently at the age of 68. 

Joun Matrts, a prominent citizen of Verona, Wis., and 
treasurer of the Mt. Vernon Telephone Co., of Mt. Vernon, 
Wis., died October 24, at the age of 67, after a prolonged 
illness. 

New Companies and Incorporations. 

FRANKFORT, Ky.—The Summerville Telephone Co. has been 
incorporated with a captial stock of $600 by R. L. Morris, J. 
B. Estes, Dave Milby and Jake Milby. 


JoHNsonviLLe, Ky.—Articles of incorporation have been 
filed by the Johnsonville Telephone Co. with a capital stock 
of $1,500. The incorporators are: J. McCutcheon, S. B. 
Poston and J. L. Cook. 

SADIEVILLE, Ky.—The Josephine Telephone Co. has been in- 
corporated with $1,200 capital stock to operate a telephone sys- 
tem in Scott county. The incorporators are: Elmer South- 
worth, C. T. Lancaster, J. Lancaster and others, all of Sadie- 
ville. 

WestriELp, N. D—The Overland Telephone Co. has been 
incorporated with $10,000.00, capital stock. The incorporators 
are: Peter Borr, Pollock, S. D., Andrew Olson, Pollock, S. D., 
and Gerrit Van Beek, Westfield, N. D. 

Fairview, OxLa.—A charter has been issued to the Holland 
Springs Telephone Co., having a capital stock of $1,000. The 
incorporators are W. D. Ross, S. C. Colby, J. E. Davison, S. C. 
Burlison, James McGraith and J. Thompson, all of Fairview, 
Major county. 

Fiora, OrE—The Three Ridge Telephone Co. has been in- 
corporated with $1,800 capital stock. The incorporators are: 
A. Austin, J. A. Henderson, F. R. Redman, C. F. Findley, 
L. D. Oshurn and Wm. Cattron. 

Rosesurc, Ore.—Articles of incorporation have been filed 
by the Cleveland & Coles Valley Telephone Co. The incorpo- 
rators are: A. F. Clayton, W. R. Vinson, and John Krone. 
A rural telephone line will be constructed from Roseburg to 
Melrose, Cleveland, Coles Valley, and Garden Valley. The 
principal office of the company will be at Cleveland. 

Hampton, S. C.—Articles of incorporation have been filed 
by the Home Telephone & Telegraph Co. with a capital stock 
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of $20,000... The incorporators are S. A. Agnew and J. Reid 
Fitts. 

Mt. Vernon, TexAs.—The Yale Telephone Co. has been 
chartered by J. H. Godwin, Jasper Ferguson, J. G. Carr and 
others, all of Mt. Vernon. 

Cotsy, Wis.—The Clark County Telephone Co. has been 
incorporated with $32,500 capital stock. The incorporators 
are: J. Rush, of Loyal, Wis., H. H. Christofferson, and 
C. H. Brown, both of Colby. ; 

RIVERSIDE, WASH.—The Farmers Telephone Co. was recently 
organized here, with a capital stock of $10,000. Construction 
work will be ordered. A. W. Campbell, this city, is president 
and C. E. Blackwell, secretary-treasurer. 


Construction. 


IMPERIAL, CaAL.—Work has been commenced on a toll line 
between Imperial and Brawley and Imperial and El Centro for 
the Imperial Valley Telephone Co. Long distance lines will 
receive first attention. 

PetaLuMA, CaL.—At the annual meeting of the Petaluma 
Rural Telephone Co. the company announced plans to build 
new lines in various districts. 

Tampa, FLa.—The Peninsular Telephone Co. will spend 
from $200,000 to $250,000 in improving its system. A new 
exchange will be built and an automatic system installed. 


Asia, Iowa.—The Albia Home Telephone Co. is mak- 
ing arrangements to expend about $20,000 in improving its 
plant. 

Gitmore City, Iowa.—G. E. Ross, general manager of the 
Northern Telephone Co., states that extensive improvements 
will be made to the company’s property here. 


RocHEsTer, N. Y.—The Rochester Telephone Co. is planning 
to build two new exchanges in this city, one to have a capac- 
ity of 3,500 lines and the other of 3,000 lines. 

GEORGETOWN, S. C.—The Home Telephone Co. has decided to 
rebuild its system. 

Vancouver, B. C.—The Provincial Government contemplates 
constructing a telephone line from Heriot Bay across Valdez 
Island to the mainland, approximately 60 miles distant, con- 
necting with the Dominion Government at Heriot Bay, and 
terminating at Loughbury Inlet. 


Elections. 

CoLLINSVILLE, Conn.—The Farmington Valley Telephone Co. 
held its annual meeting recently and selected the old board of 
directors as follows: R. G. Foster, New Hartford; B. F. Case, 
Canton Center; D. T. Dyer, Collinsville; C. R. Jones, New 
Hartford; H. C. Knight, New Haven; W. H. Sullivan, Collins- 
ville; R. L. Andrews, New Britain. At a subsequent meeting 
of the directors the following officers were selected: Presi- 
dent, R. G. Foster; vice-president, D. T. Dyer; secretary and 
treasurer, W. H. Sullivan; executive committee, R. G. Foster, 
D. T. Dyer, B. F. Case. 

MonmoutH, Itt.—The stockholders of the Monmouth Tele- 
phone Co. have elected directors as follows: C. C. McClung, 
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H. B. Smith, F. B. Pattee, J. E. Lanphere, E. C. Hardin, p 
Lahann, G. A. Schussler, J. E. Watson and W. J. McQuiston, 
The board of directors chose the following officers: Presiden, 
C. C. McClung; vice-president, F. B. Pattee; secretary-man. 
ager, W. J. McQuiston; and treasurer, H. B. Smith. 


Financial. 

Linpsay, Cat.—The Lindsay Home Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. has applied for permission to issue 1,644 shares of capital 
stock for the purpose of extending its system. 

KinostreeE, S. C.—The Kingstree Telephone Co. has beep 
authorized to increase its capital stock from $2,500 to $5,000, 


Franchises. 

Hampsuire, I11.—The Inter-State Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. has been granted a 25-year franchise by the village board. 
A rate of $2 for business telephones and $1.50 for residence 
telephones is provided. 


Miscellaneous. 


Tucson, ARIz.—A document showing the transfer of the 
franchise of the Arizona Telephone & Telegraph Co. to the 
Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph Co. was recently filed 
with the city council. 

Aurora, ILL.—The Streator Independent Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., which operates at Streator and Aurora, III. has 
filed a certificate with the State of New Jersey, where its in- 
corporation papers are filed, changing its name to the Streator 
Telephone Co. 

HuNNEWELL, Mo.—W. W. Tracy has bought out the entire 
properties of the Hunnewell Telephone Co., and will turn 
over the management of the system to his son, Clarence E, 
Tracy. All wires in the city will be cabled and other im- 
provements made. 

Pierce, Nes.—M. R. Dutcher, of Norfolk, has purchased the 
properties of the Pierce Telephone Co., paying $11,000 for the 
plant. 

CaRNEGIE, OKLA.—S. F. Norman, of Olney, and his son, 
Lester Norman, of Frederick, have purchased the Carnegie 
Telephone Exchange. 

Garvin, Oxta.—F. L. Hogle, of De Queen, Ark., has pur- 
chased the properties of the Garvin Telephone Co. from C. 
M. Pendleton and is now in charge. Mr. Pendleton will leave 
for New York to enter the employ of the General Electric 
Co. 

New Waverty, Texas.—J. H. Cook has completed the ex- 
tension of his telephone system from this place to Hawthorne 
and Waverly. 


Underground. 

GEoRGETOWN, S. C.—The Home Telephone Co. will place its 
wires underground. About 20,000 feet of cable will be used 
and distributing poles will be set to care for cutting in sub- 
scribers. The present plant consists of about 15,000 feet of 
aerial cable, and open lines which have been in service about 
seven years. A. G. Trenholm, is manager. 
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